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Congratulations . . . 





























TENNESSEE EDUCATION 


ASSOCIATION 


We extend our congratulations to all the teachers of Tennessee 
on the realization of their dream for a comprehensive ''Retire- 
ment Plan,'' adopted by the State Legislature early this year. 
The type of service you have rendered has been recognized and 
we believe the enactment of this legislation marks another mile- 


stone in the progress of education in our state. 


Best Wishes for a Pleasant and Profitable 


Vacation 


Our Suggestions About School Supplies 


I—BUY EARLY TO INSURE DELIVERY 
2—BUY ONLY WHAT YOU NEED 
3—BUY FROM A DEPENDABLE SOURCE 





NASHVILLE 


HIGHLAND 


PRODUCTS COMPANY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 





KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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The Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
in 1944 received $225,000,000 as 
income, principally from carrying 
freight, passengers, express and 
mail. 


Here’s what it did with the money: 


$84,700,000 went to 34,200 employes 
in wages 

$63,700,000 to the public in taxes 

$23,100,000 to industry for materials 

$12,300,000 for depreciation and 
amortization 

$10,700,000 for locomotive fuel 


BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY 


$8,000,000 to bondholders for interest 
$8,190,000 to stockholders for 
dividends 


These plus certain minor charges 
amounted to $215,000,000, leaving 
a balance of $10,000,000 to apply 
on debt reduction, improvements to 
property, and for other purposes. 
The balance represents only 1.9% 
of the L&N’s investment in property, 
amounting to nearly $540,000,000. 


-* 
Thus, all interests of the South — 
homes, families, schools, merchants, 





Reliable...Yesterday...Today...Tomorrow 





What would YOU do with 
$200,000,000 ? 





mines, industries — benefited from 
L&N disbursements and service. For 
95 years, The Old Reliable has had 
the privilege and obligation of co- 
operating in the South’s develop- 
ment. When peace comes, it will 
improve its service and multiply 
its effort. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD 


















Can you tie this?... Have a Coke 
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He knows he’s back at home base when Mom 
brings in the Coca-Cola from the family refriger- 
ator. All hands gather ’round and the reunion 
starts off with refreshment. The words Have a Coke a Ka -the global 


always strike the old spark of familiar friendliness. 





“Coke”=Coca-Cola 
You naturally hear Coca-Cola 
® called by its friendly abbreviation 

fi “Coke”. Both mean the quality prod- 
=a uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 


Be sure there’s enough Coke on hand at your 


house. Get a supply of Coca-Cola today. 
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CONSTRUCTION SIMPLIFIES BODY MAINTENANCE 
AND ADDS YEARS TO CHASSIS LIFE... 





WAYNE’S All-Steel, Sectionalized, Through-Lock- Bolted Con- 
struction is time-tested and route-proven over millions of service 
miles — in over 40 countries — under every operating condition. 


Precision die-formed parts of rust-resistant steels and high elastic 
limit structural members are line-assembled in the same type of mass 
production employed by chassis manufacturers. These manufacturing 
methods have enabled Wayne to effect production economies that 
make these new motor coach bodies the country’s outstanding values. 


Complete interchangeability of parts, convenient warehouse stocks, 
and a nation-wide sales and service organization all combine to form 
the most complete bus body service in the country. Any bus laid up 
in the shop becomes a heavy expense item. If, for any reason, it is 
necessary to alter or repair a Wayne, you may be sure it can be done 
more quickly and at less expense than similar work on any other make. 


capacity is needed, it is a simple matter to 


@ Wayne’s exclusive through-lock-bolted as- 
unbolt the body at a section joint and insert 


sembly of die-formed, interchangeable parts 


permits easy, inexpensive repair of accidental 
damage. 

Even in the case of serious accident, it is 
only a matter of a few hours to remove the 
damaged parts and re-install new, die-formed 
Wayne replacements. Low parts cost—less 
labor required—back in service in the short- 
est time—these are features obtainable only 
with Wayne’s exclusive, modern through- 
lock-bolted construction! 

WayNEs cannot be outgrown. If greater 


a new, perfect fitting, die-formed section. 
Mass production of standardized parts in- 
sures a perfect fit so that bodies may be 
altered to meet increasing route requirements 
or comply with new regulations at any time. 
Price lists of parts for Wayne bodies— 
from the latest models to those many years 
old—are yours for the asking, and they 
represent your advance assurance of service 
for years to come. Such parts lists are 
offered by no other body manufacturer! 








THE WAYNE WORKS “Transportation Equipment Since 1868’ RICHMOND, INDIANA, U.S. A. 
Distributed by 
A. FASSNACHT & SONS 


111 West 13th St., Chattanooga; Phone 62126 408 S. Central St., Knoxville; Phone 3-2103 
212 Fourth Ave., S., Nashville; Phone 51271 










Don’t look so startled, Sis. That’s 
our recipe for whipping up many 
kinds of those vital little parts 
your big brothers use in the trucks 
they tear around in, and the planes 
they bounce against the sky. Hard 
on machinery, those kids. So we 
bake ’em plenty of the best. 










xk i. vd ~ 
“We take powdered metal, fine as flour, like this. 
Then we mold it into any shape needed, and apply 
great pressure in special machines made for just this 
urpose. And then we bake these parts in electric ovens. 
he parts are better, and we can turn them out faster.” 





as a tints ie, Sie 

Many years ago, a group of research men put on a 
little ses yy ce of Motors en «haw “See 
those little odd-shaped parts? Y ou' ve been eolen them, 
or machining them out of solid metal, or casting them 
in various difficult ways. Now, after years of research, 
we've found a better, faster way to make’ em,” 
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Then the bugles blew for war. In the early days, train- And right there, our | ae gp metallurgy showed 



















ing was carried on with make-believe equipment like what it could do. It shaved time and costs. Little, 
top-quality parts like these poured forth in floods. 
More than @ thousand different parts were made 
in large quantities. 


this truck taking the part of a tank in maneuvers. Y ou 
can see how badly needed were the tough gears, long- 





lasting bearings and other vital parts for war machines, 


GENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE * BUICK * CADILLAC * BODY BY FISHER 
FRIGIDAIRE * GMC TRUCK AND COACH * GM DIESEL 


Every Sunday Afternoon - GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR=NBC Network 
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These little parts worked fine in your refrigerator, and 
in washers and ironers too. They were used in your car 
because they were sturdier and more dependable in the 
hard-to-get-at places. They were a big help to General 
Motors in making more and better things for more 
people. 





In all war machines, such little unseen parts must be 
able to stand up and take it. And they are taking it— 
all because men learned how to make parts out of 
metal “‘flour’’ in peacetime, much as a go 

cook might bake biscuits! 





NOTE TO TEACHERS: This advertisement appears in the current issues of Young America, Scholastic Magazines, American Girl and other publications read 
by American youth. Reprints may be obtained free by writins General Motors Corporation, Department of Public Relations, Room 14-202-D, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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ADMINISTERING THE TEACHERS’ RETIRE- 
MENT SYSTEM 


In compliance with the law, the Administrative 
Council recommended nine teachers for the con- 
sideration of the Governor in appointing the Board 
of Trustees to administer the Tennessee Teachers’ 
Retirement System. From their group Governor 
McCord named the following: V. F. Goddard, Su- 
erintendent of Schools, Alcoa; Q. M. Smith, presi- 
dent of State College, Murfreesboro; and O. H. 
Jones, business manager, Memphis City Schools. 

The following lay members were named: H. S. 
Walters, contractor, Morristown; Douglas Henry, 
National Life and Accident Insurance Company, 
Nashville; and Frank Caldwell, banker, Jackson. 
The law named the Commissioner of Education as 
ex officio chairman and the state treasurer as an 
ex officio member and custodian of funds. These 
positions are filled by Burgin E. Dossett and Cecil 
Wallace. 

This Board of Trustees met recently and selected 
Drew S. Gaylor, principal of Farragut High School, 
as executive secretary of the system. The duties 
and responsibilities of this position are great. The 
members of the Board of Trustees have a definite 
trust placed in them—the responsibility to see that 
the law is administered with fairness to all. 

The law is a good one. It is clear and definite 
in its provisions. The benefits to teachers are rea- 
sonable and should prove to be most helpful to the 
entire teaching profession. The administration of 
the system for the first few years will have much 
to do with its effectiveness. The executive sec- 
retary and the Board of Trustees should always 
keep in mind that this law was enacted for the 
benefit of the teachers and the children of the 
state. It must be administered with fairness to all 
—teachers and the state—but where questions of 
reasonable doubt arise the benefits should be given 
the teacher. 

The Tennessee Education Association has spon- 
sored this plan. We have given an all-out effort 
in behalf of it. We are greatly interested in seeing 
it work successfully. To bring this about we pledge 
our continued efforts, and we offer the benefit of 
our knowledge and experience, gained from work- 
ing with the system for eighteen months, to Mr. 
Gaylor and the Board of Trustees. 

The friends of education in Tennessee have given 
the teachers a good retirement law. It must oper- 
ate efficiently and effectively. 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER this month is printed in 
a new type. How do you like it? The type for- 
merly used has been criticized by some as being 
difficult to read. We are anxious that this not be 
an excuse for the magazine not being read. Please 
compare this issue with others of this year and 
write us your reaction. 
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Editorial Comment... . 


THE RETIREMENT SYSTEM AND YOU 

The retirement plan talked of and dreamed of 
so long by teachers is now a reality. What do you 
as an individual teacher propose to do about it? 

A few days ago a teacher in her forties said: “I 
am not interested in. the retirement system. I 
have no idea of teaching until I am sixty years of 
age.” This teacher has taught for a number of 
years. The report is that she is a good teacher. 
It is difficult to understand her reasoning in this 
matter. What are the facts in the case? 

First, the teacher does not know that she will 
not teach to age sixty. Perhaps many of us have 
thought that we would teach only a short time, but 
the years pass by and we continue to teach. Sixty 
years of age comes to all of us and many will still 
be teaching. If this teacher does not come into 
the retirement system within a year after the 
effective date, July 1, 1945, then she cannot claim 
credit for her prior service, even though she should 
continue to teach. This would not be a good busi- 
ness proposition. 

Second, this teacher does not know when she 
may become disabled. Suppose this teacher does 
not become a member of the retirement system 
within the allotted time, but becomes disabled dur- 
ing the time she continues to teach? She would 
not be eligible for retirement benefit. The law 
provides that after ten years of service a teacher 
may retire if unable to work and receive in an- 
nuities the amount paid in by her, plus seventy- 
five per cent of the amount the state would have 
paid for her had she taught to age sixty. Can one 
afford to take a chance on not becoming a member, 
even though she is sure she will not teach to age 
sixty? 

Third, if a teacher becomes a member of the 
retirement system, she has nothing to lose because 
she may withdraw all the money deposited, plus 
the interest earned, any time she chooses to quit 
teaching. Would it not be much wiser to join the 
system and withdraw your money when you de- 
cide to leave the profession than to take a chance 
on not becoming a member? 

The teacher has everything to gain and nothing 
to lose by becoming a member of the retirement 
system. You have until July 1, 1946, to decide 
whether or not you will become a member. It is 
not compulsory, but the sooner you decide to be- 
come a member the better it is for you because 
you will not be given credit for the year which 
you use to make up your mind. 

The successful operation of the retirement system 
depends upon the participation of.all the teachers. 
Make up your mind now to become a part of it 
immediately after July 1, 1945. 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
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Noldier Opinion on Preinduction Training 


BRIGADIER GENERAL 
ARTHUR G. TRUDEAU 
Acting ws Military Training, 





It was almost three years ago 
that Lieutenant General Brehon 
Somervell challenged the schools 
and colleges of America “to pro- 
vide the opportunity for every 
youth to equip himself for a place 
in winning the war.” Educators 
accepted the challenge enthusias- 
tically. Almost overnight new 
courses were added to school cur- 
ricula. Old courses received new 
direction. Extracurricular activi- 
ties were given new emphasis. 
Teachers studied military training 
programs. Preinduction training 
became a major topic of discus- 
sion at teachers’ conventions—a 
major concern of curriculum 
builders. All of this because edu- 
cators earnestly desired to meet 
the needs of their students faced 
with induction into military serv- 
ice. 

How well the job was done is 
being demonstrated on the far- 
flung battlefields of the world. 
Every battle won has been a trib- 
ute to superior training. Superior 
training is the sum total of all 
knowledge, skills, attitudes, and 
capabilities acquired both before 
and after induction. 

Those of us responsible for 
Army training have long known 
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that the effectiveness of our ef- 
forts is determined largely by the 
background of training our men 
bring with them into the Army. 
But the real answer to the ques- 
tion, “How valuable is preinduc- 
tion training?” can best be given 
by our men themselves. To ob- 
tain this answer we recently sent 
questionnaires to some three thou- 
sand soldiers chosen at random 
from the graduates of academic 
and vocational high schools in dif- 
ferent sections of the country. Re- 
plies were received from over a 
thousand men—in every branch of 
the Army and in every theatre of 
operations. We believe the re- 
plies, though somewhat limited in 
number, represent a fair cross 
section of soldier opinion concern- 
ing the value of preinduction 
training. 

The following table indicates 
the percentage of soldiers who 
took various types of preinduction 
training and the percentage taking 
each type who have found it to be 


of value in their Army service: 
° 
g5% 
° 3 Bi ge > 
Bie oY Fee 
= om #085 
SAC) 3} on o 
re Et 

Name of Course wes Len 
Physical Education, Em- 

phasizing Army Needs .77 95 
Study of Nature and 

Causes of the War..... 49 84 
Basic Mathematics....... 78 87 
English, Emphasizing 

Army Needs ......... 31 84 
Study of Army Life and 

Organization ......... 24 83 
Military Map Reading... .44 91 
Rifle Marksmanship......42 93 
Fundamentals of 

NS ee ee 46 97 
Fundamentals of 

Electricity 56 79 
Fundamentals of Shop-_ 

9 a ae: Se 64 67 
Fundamentals of Radio. . .24 73 
Fundamentals of Auto 

Mecnanics............ 34 7 
Vocational Machine Shop .24 65 
Vocational Auto 

Mechanics ..16 80 
Vocational Aircraft | 

Maintenance ......... 69 
Vocational Electrical Sig- 

nal Communication.... 7 70 
Preflight Aeronautics... .26 84 
Radio Code Practice ....17 70 
Army Clerical Procedure. 7 84 
Driver Education........ 25 76 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, EMPHA- 
SIZING ARMY NEEDS 

Since physical fitness is essen- 
tial to effective service in any 
branch of the Army, it is gratify- 
ing to find that seventy-seven per 
cent of the graduates had taken 
high school training in this field. 
It is not at all surprising that 
ninety-five per cent of these have 
found it valuable in their Army 
service. 


STUDY OF THE NATURE AND 
CAUSES OF THE WAR 

While only half of those inter- 
viewed stated they had studied 
the nature and causes of the war 
while in high school, a substantial 
majority felt that such training 
had stood them in good stead. As 
one veteran of the South Pacific 
put it, “It’s been rugged—basic 
training, combat, mud, heat, 
homesickness—all of it! I could 
not have taken it if I had not be- 
lieved I was fighting for some- 
thing worth it. Tell Mr. 
(H. S. social science teacher) 
thanks for helping me get my con- 
victions!” 


BASIC MATHEMATICS 


The large percentage who took 
basic mathematics in high school 
reflects the hearty response the 
schools have made to the Army’s 
plea for inductees with a better 
foundation in mathematics. 


ENGLISH, EMPHASIZING ARMY 
NEEDS 


The comparatively small per- 
centage having taken such high 
school training does not do full 
justice to English teachers. Our 
main concern in this area is that 
inductees posses a mastery of 
basic communications skills, and 
English teachers, generally, have 
done an admirable job of meeting 
this need. But our study indicates 
that thirty-one per cent took high 
school English courses especially 
adapted to meet Army needs, 
which probably included such 
things as study of Army vocabu- 
lary, emphasis on accuracy, brev- 
ity and simplicity in oral and 
written expression, practice in 
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reading, writing, listening, and 
speaking situations such as a sol- 
dier might encounter. 


STUDY OF ARMY LIFE AND 
ORGANIZATION 

A highly significant fact is not 
shown in our table: sixty-two per 
cent of the distressingly large 
number who did not have Army 
orientation in high school vouched 
for its value. This response was 
typical: “The toughest part of all 
was getting used to the Army’s 
way of doing things—the disci- 
pline, the tests, the shots, the de- 
tails, and all the rest. It would 
have been easier if my high school 
had let me know what it was go- 
ing to be like.” 


MILITARY MAP READING 


Our experience in combat dur- 
ing this war has so impressed us 
with the importance of military 
map reading that we now require 
every soldier to take it during his 
basic training, and we ask sec- 
ondary schools to include it in 
their curricula. It is encouraging 
to find that, despite the recency 
of our recommendation, almost 
half of the soldiers questioned had 
taken such training in high school. 


RIFLE MARKSMANSHIP 


It is assumed that most of those 
who took this training were en- 
rolled in R. O. T. C. or fifty-five C 
high schools, although some prob- 
ably obtained it through National 
Rifle Association Clubs. The large 
percentage finding such training 
of value would seem to indicate 
the desirability of organizing 
N. R. A. Clubs in other schools 
where it is practicable. 


TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING 


The largest percentages in this 
group were enrolled in the so- 
called “fundamentals” subjects. A 
substantial number probably ob- 
tained their training in funda- 
mentals of electricity and ma- 
chines through practical physics 
courses. That ninety-seven per 
cent of those taking it should find 
fundamentals of machines to be 
of value is indicative of the highly 
technical nature of modern war- 
fare. 

Although the percentages tak- 
ing the more advanced and highly 


specialized vocational courses are 
naturally rather low, the percent- 
ages finding them of value in mili- 
tary service are uniformly high. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In general, our study has shown 
two things: 

1. Schools are giving the types 
of preinduction training the Army 
has recommended. 

2. Soldiers in both training and 
combat have found such preinduc- 
tion training to be of value. 

For this assistance, the Army 
extends its sincere thanks. Our 
study gives schools of America 
both a tribute and a challenge—a 
tribute for measuring up to a new 
responsibility—a challenge to ex- 
pand their efforts in a field that 
has demonstrated a real worth. 


Health and Education 
Basic to National 
Security 


WILLARD E. GIVENS 
Executive Secretary, N. E. A. 

We are in favor of all measures 
necessary for maintaining national 
security. 

We believe that the immediate 
establishment of adequate civil- 
ian health and educational pro- 
grams is an essential element in 
maintaining national security, 
both now and in the future. 

This war has demonstrated se- 
rious defects in the mental and 
physical health of our young men 
and women. It has made us real- 
ize the necessity of building up 
and maintaining high standards 
of health, both as a factor in in- 
dividual happiness and as a means 
of national security. A compre- 
hensive national health program, 
conducted with thoroughness dur- 
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ing childhood and _ adolescent 
years, is the best way to meet this 
necessity. 

This war has brought into sharp 
focus the necessity of a broad- 
ened educational program with 
emphasis in the civic, cultural, 
and vocational fields. We advo- 
cate a program of education for 
all American youth as an indis- 
pensable element in national se- 
curity. 

It is our opinion that no mili- 
tary training program could sup- 
ply the essential health and edu- 
cational services. From the health 
standpoint, we do not believe that 
military training for able-bodied 
male citizens can accomplish what 
leaders in the field of health would 
achieve working with all of our 
children and youth. On educa- 
tional grounds we do not believe 
that a military training program 
could render educational service 
comparable to that which could 
be provided by the established 
schools and colleges. 

The administration of any pro- 
gram of national security should 
be entrusted to those who are pro- 
fessionally competent. The health 
program should be carried out by 
leaders in the field of health. The 
educational pregram should be 
carried out by educational leaders. 
If we adopt a military program, 
it should be carried out by mili- 
tary leaders. 

We are not convinced as yet 
that our national security requires 
the enactment, at this time, of 
peacetime military conscription. 
We shall continue to study the 
question of compulsory postwar 
military training with open minds 
in light of our situation and needs, 
and if we are convinced that such 
a program is necessary for the 
best interests of national security, 
we will support it. 


The tall, stooped figure of a Tennes- 
see mountaineer entered the “Wag” 
recruiting station leading an intelli- 
gent-looking hound at the end of a 
leash. “I want you to take my dog,” 
drawled the hill boy. At that point 
the dog began to mutter and swear. 

“Wow!” The recruiter leaped back. 
“That dog can talk!” 

“Yup,” replied the Tennessean. “I 
teached him how; but enough’s enough. 
The dern fool done met up with an- 
other dog what is deaf and dumb, and 
now he wants me to learn him the sign 
langwich!”—S/Sgt. Marion A. Ventu- 
rini, A.P.O., New York (Coronet). 
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Today the schools are receiving 
much criticism concerning the in- 
adequate teaching of history. It 
is certainly a fact that the great 
mass of our people know entirely 
too little about the historical, geo- 
graphical, and political back- 
ground of the United States. 

In an effort to encourage inter- 
est in local history, it was decided 
last October that our eighth grade 
would sponsor an exhibit of things 
in our great state, Tennessee. By 
this means we hoped to gain an 
insight into the dangers and hard- 
ships that were common to the 
daily lives of our forefathers; to 
acquaint ourselves with some of 
the great men of the state and 
with the services which they ren- 
dered; to gain some idea of the 
vast resources of Tennessee and 
to realize the necessity for con- 
serving them; to comprehend that 
exceeding care was exercised in 
working out our Constitution and 
in setting up our government in 
order to protect the liberty, lives, 
and property of our people, and 
to promote their happiness. The 
ultimate aim was to send on a 
better-informed, more conscien- 
tious type of citizen to assume in 
a few years the responsibilities 
of voting and governing. 

Plans were made to present a 
“Tennessee” program at assembly 
period on March 28, 1945. Mark 
12: 13-17 formed the basis for the 
devotional. The pupils on the pro- 
gram located the necessary infor- 
mation and wrote their reports 
and talks about the early history 
of the state, the part that Tennes- 
see has played in our wars, our 
Tennessee presidents, how a law 
is made, and interesting places in 
‘the vicinity of Nashville. The 
poem, “The Flag of Tennessee,” 
by John Trotwood Moore, was 
given. The entire class sang the 
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Tennessee song which is sung to 
the tune of “Beulah Land” and 
also “My Tennessee.” Believing 
firmly in the old principle that “a 
thing worth doing at all is worth 
doing well,” interest was in- 
creased during the months of 
study to the point that the pupils 
had sufficient respect for the ef- 
forts and accomplishments of their 
forefathers that they were not sat- 
isfied to present that program to 
the student body and guests with- 
out having rehearsed it many 
times to insure harmony in the 
music, to correct pronunciation of 
words, to improve posture, and to 
be sure that everything was in 
order so that it might represent 
a worthy effort by good Tennes- 
seans. 

Plans were also made for every 
child to complete between Octo- 
ber and March one piece of work 
to be exhibited. Some of the ac- 
tivities were: miniature log cabins 
and pioneer furniture, a set of 
large cloth maps of Tennessee and 
Davidson County, post card col- 
lections, Indian relics, minerals, 
fossils, T. V. A. material, gavels 
of Tennessee walnut and cedar 
with copper name plates, dolls 
dressed in Indian and pioneer 
clothes, conservation material, rag 
rugs, pictures and bulletins about 
state institutions, a collection of 
college catalogs, a specimen board 
of Tennessee woods, a state flag, 
replica of Fort Nashborough, a 
model of “The Adventure,” a scarf 
having a map and the state em- 
blems embroidered on it, and a 
bibliography of books in the 
school, county, and city libraries 
that deal with Tennessee history 
and civics. 

Various articles were collected 
throughout the school and com- 
munity. Many old newspaper pic- 
tures and clippings were gathered 
and mounted on poster board. 
Original land grants and other 
legal documents were loaned to 


us. Old letters, an autograph 
book, valentines, and calling cards 
were brought. Guns, swords, 
knives, cartridge clips, bullets, and 
a cannon ball held the attention 
of the boys. The girls were par- 
ticularly interested in clothing, 
tintypes and photographs, spin- 
ning wheels, cotton cards, a cedar 
churn, pottery, baskets, quilts, 
coverlets, and jewelry. We had a 
violin made in the year that Ten- 
nessee became a state. Wood 
carvings, made by experts in East 
Tennessee, were brought. Sam- 
ples of the products of the state 
were collected. A goose-quill pen 
was found to be not quite as effi- 
cient as a fountain pen. Other 
contributions were: a cradle, sou- 
venirs, money, maps, flatirons, a 
shoe last, sidesaddle, historical 
pictures, old textbooks, cedar 
buckets, gourds, a coffee mill, ink- 
well, an old Bible, pewter dishes, 
Civil War material, a Dutch oven, 
and hunting horns. 

As preparation for the making 
and collecting of the articles for. 
our exhibit, much reading, with 
oral discussions, reports, and stud- 
ies of pictures had to be made. 
We were fortunate in having a 
good school library. Because of 
transportation difficulties, only 
small groups could make trips to 
the County Library, the State Li-. 
brary, Carnegie Library, to the 
Museum, and to Fort Nashbor- 
ough. Government offices were 
visited by committees in order to 
obtain information and to get leaf- 
lets, diagrams, and pictures to 
help us. Newspapers and maga- 
zines were searched. Radio pro- 
grams featuring historical sub- 
jects were discussed. The “Blue 
Book” of Tennessee was helpful. 
Reports on interviews with elder- 
ly people were interesting. The 
help of the faculty and student 
body was enlisted in making the 
collections. In constructing cab- 
ins, making maps, etc., the pupils 
were asked to study the propor- 
tions and to do the work to scale: 
In mounting, labeling, and dis- 
playing the work, volunteer 
groups of pupils helped after 
school hours and on Saturdays. | 

We used a classroom in which 
to arrange the exhibit. It was 
open to the public on the same 
day that the program was given, 
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and everyone who was interested 
was invited to attend. The vari- 
ous classes in school were each 
given a special period to study it. 
We not only learned history, 
geography, and civics by this 
method, but other correlations 
were also possible. The use of 
measurements in doing good work, 
making maps and flags, dressing 
dolls, mounting and labeling ma- 
terials, and in arranging the ex- 
hibit necessitated the use of prac- 
tical arithmetic as well as art. 
Some of the work was done in 
the manual training room. Other 
activities, carried out at home, 
aided in the development of man- 
ual skill. Music was introduced 
in learning the state songs. Ex- 
tensive reading to gain informa- 
tion was necessary. This resulted 
in vocabulary enrichment. An in- 
terest in reading good books, in 
hearing historical radio programs 
and news reports, and in seeing 
historical motion pictures helped 
fill the need for recreation. Eng- 
lish and spelling came into the 
outlining, writing, and giving of 
reports in class and on the pro- 
gram, also in labeling, sending let- 
ters to get materials, issuing in- 
vitations to our exhibit, learning 
songs and poems, and in giving 
reports orally. Science played a 
big part in the collection and 
study of conservation materials. 
This activity did much to build 
citizenship in our school. Boys 
and girls, through their experi- 


ence in working on committees 
and in interviewing many people, 
came to realize that every citizen 
has a definite responsibility and 
can make a contribution which is 
worthy of consideration. They 
learned that many hours of work 
are necessary in order to produce 
a worthy achievement. They came 
to know that, regardless of the 
course which they pursue in later 
life, they have a duty to perform 
in carrying on the traditions of 
our state. 

This project created an interest 
in Tennessee history which should 
form a substantial foundation for 
better work as time goes on. 

Some books that proved helpful 
to us were: 


Allison: “Dropped Stitches in Ten- 
nessee History.” (Marshall & Bruce 


Co.) 

Bachman: “How Our Grandfathers 
Lived.” (Macmillan.) 

Baldwin: “Fifty Famous People.” 


(American. ) 
Beard: “Nashville, the Home of the 
History Makers.” (Civitan Club.) 


Bond: “Old Tales Retold.” (Book 
Agents.) 
Butler: “The Tennessean and His 


Government.” (Silver Burdett.) 

Curtis: “Indian Days of Long Ago.” 
(World Book Co.) 

Department of Conservation: “Nat- 
ural Resources of Tennessee.” 

Elliot: “Early History of Nashville.” 
(Board of Education.) 

Fenton: “Along the Hill.” (John 
Day Co.) 

Gaines: “Fighting Tennesseans.” 
(Kingsport Press.) 

James: “Six Feet Six.” (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co.) 

King: “Wild Rose of Cherokee.” 
(Tatum.) 

Rothrock: “Discovering Tennessee.” 
(University of Tennessee.) 
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Scates: “A School History of Ten- 
nessee.”’ (World Book Co.) 

Seton: “Wild Animals at Home.” 
(Grosset & Dunlap.) f 

Skinner: “Silent Scot.” (Macmillan.) 

Stull and Hatch: “Geography of Ten- 


nessee.” (Allyn & Bacon.) 
a 
American Education 
Week, 1945 


General Theme 


“Education to Promote the Gen- 
eral Welfare” 
Daily Topics 

Sunday, November 11—“Em- 
phasizing Spiritual Values.” 

Monday, November 12 — “Fin- 
ishing the War.” 

Tuesday, November 13—“Secur- 
ing the Peace.” 

Wednesday, November 14—“Im- 
proving Economic Well-Being.” 

Thursday, November 15— 
“Strengthening Home Life.” 

Friday, November 16—‘Devel- 
oping Good Citizens.” 

Saturday, November 17— 
“Building Sound Health.” 

American Education Week is 
sponsored by the National Educa- 
tion Association, the American Le- 
gion, the United States Office of 
Education, and the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers in 
cooperation with other national, 
state, and local groups. 


TOO TRUTHFUL 


The late Thomas F. Manville, the 
asbestos king, never tired of insisting 
that success in business depended on 
success in choosing efficient managers 
and overseers. 

“The unsuccessful businessman,” he 
once said to a New York editor, “is 
apt to dispute authority to such poor 
creatures as young Seth Higgins. 

“Seth’s pap sent him to the mill one 

day to try to sell the season’s wheat 
crop. 
“Seth got hold of the miller and 
submitted a handful of wheat to him. 
The miller examined the wheat very 
carefully. Then he said: 

“ “How much more has your pap got 
like this?’ 

“‘He ain’t got no more like it,’ 
young Seth answered. ‘It took him all 
morning to pick that out.’ ” 


As the little girl tripped along at her 
father’s side on an evening’s walk, she 
kept looking up at the stars. Though 
apparently fascinated, she made no 
comment. Finally her father asked 
what she was thinking about. 

“Tf the bottom side of heaven is so 
beautiful,” replied the child, “how 
wonderful the other side must be!”— 
L. Narfield, from J. M. Williams (Cor- 
onet). 
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OR moving one ton one mile by 

rail, the average charge—and note 
that word “average”—is less than one 
cent. 


O.K., you may say, that ought to make 
freight rates simple. Why not “‘sell a 
ticket” for moving freight, just like sell- 
ing a passenger ticket? Take the number 
of tons, the number of miles, the average 
charge, and figure it out? 


We wish it could be that easy. But 
here is the problem. 


LOAD LOAD LOAD 
WORTH WORTH WORTH 
Sa 


$100,000 | $10,00C 


TY 


Some freight is cheap, heavy, little sub- 
ject to loss and damage. Some is valu- 
able, light and bulky, difficult, risky and 
expensive to handle. Such differences in 
the character of freight call for differ- 
ences in rate making. No one would sup- 
pose that charges should be the same on 
a ton of coal as on a ton of diamonds. 


To charge even as little as one cent per 
mile for hauling a ton of some of the 
heavy, low-priced commodities would 
mean, in many cases, making rates so 
much higher than they are now that such 
commodities could not move over the 
long distances we have in this country 
and be sold at a profit in distant markets. 


On the other hand, rates on more valu- 
able articles can be much higher than the 
average without making any appreciable 
difference in the price at which they are 
sold. 

So, to make it possible for all sorts of 
freight to be moved to market, and at 
the same time meet the necessary costs 
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to the railroad of doing the job, there 
came to be these differences in freight 
rates—with the result that shippers, 
railroads and the public benefit from the 
amazingly wide distribution and use of 
all sorts of commodities all over America. 


““Prices’’ tailored 
to the public interest 


Rate-making seems complex. But that’s 
because commerce is complex. Rates, or 
transportation prices, must be made for 
the movement of tens of thousands of 
different articles over various routes be- 
tween tens of thousands of places, all 
over the country, and under all sorts of 
conditions. If those prices, as a whole, 
are too low, the railroads won’t be able 
to meet the costs of doing business. But 
if transportation is priced too high, the 
traffic doesn’t move—and that is not 
good for either railroads or shippers. 





And so it is that over the years the rail- 
roads have worked on a basis of “what is 
best for our’ customers is best for us.” It 
is to the interest of every railroad to 
build up the area it serves. It wants to 
encourage the growth of industries. It 
wants to encourage agriculture. It wants 
to encourage mining, lumbering, every 


me “What does it cost 
to shija a lon allie?” 





other type of business. Rates are figured 
out for just that purpose—to meet the 
needs of commerce—and are revised to 
respond to changes in those needs as 
they come about. 


Where the I. C. C. comes in 


Many years ago, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was established to 
prevent undue discrimination in railroad 
rates as between shippers and communi- 
ties, and to see that rates are “just and 
reasonable.” 

All railroad rates are open covenants 
openly arrived at after discussion be- 
tween the railroads and shippers. All 
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rates are published, are filed with the 
I.C.C., and are open to anyone to see. 


But in any case, a shipper who isn’t satis- 
fied has the right to ask that the I.C.C. 
step in and investigate. And more than 
250 volumes of I.C.C. reports show how 
active the Commission has been in this 
respect. 

This principle of tailoring transportation 
prices to the public interest has stood 
the test of time—and no man who has 
made a sincere and expert study of the 
problem has found a better system for 
all concerned. 
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= ahh raceme cise eens paedia Britannica as an easy-to-use source of authentic 

information. What you may not know, however, is 


that a careful plan of continuous annual revision en- 





ables the various Britannica publications to keep 


abreast of a changing world. 





¢ The 1945 printings — fresh and new — demonstrate 


2. BRITANNICA JUNIOR... even more clearly than ever before the flexibility of 
for students of elementary and junior aa ; ; : 
high schools . . . 12 volumes of facts, editing and preparation that has made Britannica the 


maps, pictures . . . 50,000 indexed items. : 
standard reference work of educators for generations. 
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these films, and our new “Lease-to-Own” plans. 
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separately printed units of study material 
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What Does the G.I 
Bill Mean to Schools? 


SAMUEL ADAMS LYNDE 
Lieutenant, U. S. N. R. 
LELAND P. BRADFORD 
Editor, Adult Education Bulletin, 
Department of Adult Education, N. E. A. 
EDGAR A. SCHULER 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U. S. D. A. 





Under the provisions of the G. I. 
Bill of Rights (Public Law 346, 
Seventy-Eighth Congress) every 
qualified veteran may receive 
financial assistance for from one 
to four years of education or train- 
ing. He will receive such assist- 
ance only if he enters an approved 
school and makes application for 
this financial aid, covering tuition, 
books, and supplies up to $500 per 
school year and living expenses of 
$50 per month ($75 with depend- 
ents). The initiative rests with 
the veteran. 

The bill provides money for the 
veteran. But he will turn to the 
schools and colleges of America 
for the education. The extent to 
which he may use the money and 
the extent to which he will re- 
ceive true educational value for 
it will depend upon the adequacy 
of the educational offerings the 
schools provide. 

This is not just a problem for 
the colleges and universities. In 
fact, it is estimated that about 
sixty per cent of the veterans will 
not be eligible for work at the 
college level. On the assumption 
that fifteen million men will have 
been in the armed forces by the 
war’s end, ten million will lack 
high school completion. Roughly, 
4,500,000 will have completed no 
more than the eighth grade, of 
whom 500,000 will have completed 
only the fourth grade or less. Even 
if the colleges make liberal allow- 
ances for training received in 
service, the major problem is one 
for the public schools in every 
community in the country. 

The excellence of this public 
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school education for veterans is 
of crucial concern, not only to the 
veteran, but to the nation as a 
whole, and particularly to the 
schools. Never before has this na- 
tion or the world faced such com- 
plex problems as will come with 
the war’s end. Never before has 
it been so imperative that the citi- 
zens of this country be alert and 
informed regarding present and 
imminent problems. Returning 
veterans will soon comprise the 
dominant segment of our citizenry 
—the segment which will make 
the basic decisions affecting future 
generations. It is of vital concern 
to the nation that this group, as 
well as other's, be given the best 
possible assistance to make an in- 
telligent and adequate contribu- 
tion to the solution of the com- 
plex problems ahead. 

The veteran will return from a 
period of intense experience in the 
arts of destruction to a world des- 
perate for the arts of construction. 
Failure to provide the education 
needed by the veteran can well 
prove socially suicidal. , 

If the schools of America meet 
this challenge, they will have 
given the country renewed faith 
in its educational system and a 


‘wider vision of what the schools 


can contribute to the growth of 
the nation. From a purely self- 
ish point of view, the schools can 
thus, if they will, insure stronger 
and broader support in the years 
to come. 

As the schools face this problem, 
there are certain danger points 
which must be avoided. 

First, the maturity of veterans, 
due to both age and experience, 
prohibits the possibility of educa- 
tion by traditional processes. They 
cannot be placed in classes with 
children of equivalent academic 
educational attainment. Further- 
more, the interest and motiva- 
tion, the educational requirements 


and rate of learning of veterans 
are basically different from those 
of children. Frequently, their at- 
titude has changed from indiffer- 
ence to great interest because they 
see the need for education as they 
never saw it before. But utility 
will be the criterion against which 
they. will measure what they are 
offered. This does not necessarily 
mean that they will seek only vo- 
cational types of schooling, but it 
does mean that what they study 
will have to make a direct contri- 
bution to their lives as civilians. 
Second, the education of veter- 
ans should not be thought of as 
merely remedial—a process of 
catching up. Veterans need to be 
helped to take their places as 
functioning citizens in a peacetime 
world. Their education must be 
as functional as their needs. It 
must be education to meet adult 
problems, and it must be geared 
to adult interests. If the schools 
think of their: responsibility as 
only helping veterans catch up in 
terms of academic knowledge, 
they will fall far short of an 
adequate solution to the problem. 
Third, veterans, because of their 
military experiences, do not be- 
come typical civilians merely by 
shedding their uniforms. The in- 
tensity and aftereffects of these 
experiences will vary widely, of 
course, among individuals and cat- 
egories of servicemen. But, 
whether or not they have been 
brushed by the wings of death, 
they will have had their fill of 
regimentation and rigid control. 
As is vividly shown by Willard 
Waller in The Veteran Comes 
Back, their attitudes and interests 
will only gradually, at best, be 
remolded into civilian patterns. 
All this means a tremendous 
problem in adult education. Edu- 
cation. designed for children can- 
not and will not meet needs and 
interests of veterans. The lessons 
learned by the armed forces: in 
their use of modern instructional 
techniques, the methods of in- 
creasing educational efficiency, 
should not go unheeded by civil- 
ian educators. In terms of a sim- 
pler technology, we should still 
beat our swords into educational 
plowshares. All this means that 
the public schools of America, if 
they are to meet the challenge of 
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ten million or more returning 
servicemen who are not qualified 
for college work, must develop 
the most comprehensive and func- 
tional program of adult education 
this country or any country has 
ever seen. And this is entirely 
apart from the educational needs 
of war industry workers who must 
be “retooled” for peacetime pur- 
suits. 

It is a state and local problem. 
No federal administrative ma- 
chinery has been established to 
see to it that all states do this job 
the same way, nor is the federal 
government empowered to super- 
vise the educational activities in- 
volved. The federal government, 
through the Veterans Administra- 
tion, is authorized only to offer 
counseling services and to pay cer- 
tain costs when the veteran makes 
application and indicates that he 
has enrolled in a school listed by 
his state. 

What then can the schools do? 

On the one hand, the veteran 
must be told what his educational 
and economic opportunities are: 
where to go, whom to see, and 
what to do. On the other hand, 
the schools need to know what 
their responsibilities will be: how 
many veterans will be students for 
how long to study what. 

On the state level a state com- 
mittee should be formed under 
the chairmanship of the chief 
state school officer to study the 
educational problems of the vet- 
eran returning to that state; to 
learn from the armed services and 
the Veterans Administration what 
the veteran’s educational needs 
are likely to be, what his educa- 
tional ability and experience is; 
to determine what facilities are 
available, what will be needed, 
and what problems of teacher 
training are present. This com- 
mittee should develop suggestions 
and aids to local communities in 
establishing adequate counseling 
and educational facilities for re- 
turning veterans. 

On the community level a com- 
mittee should be formed under 
the chairmanship of the school su- 
perintendent to study the problem 
in terms of that community. This 
committee should uncover indus- 
trial labor needs and problems of 
home adjustment. It should work 
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closely with local counseling agen- 
cies for the veteran. But chief 
among the problems within the 
community are these: developing 
courses which will increase the 
skill and knowledge of the veteran 
in his vocational, home, and com- 
munity living, and in his respon- 
sibilities as a citizen; securing and 
training teachers in adult educa- 
tion methods; encouraging the 
veteran to take advantage of his 
opportunity; and keeping the pro- 
gram flexible to meet the chang- 
ing needs of veterans. 

The problems of numbers and 
educational attainment of veter- 
ans will vary tremendously for 
localities within a particular state. 
It is up to the schools of each 
state to see that the veteran gets 
not only what he wants, but what 
he needs, when and where he 
needs it. Let it never be said that 
the schools of any state failed the 
veteran by failing to plan for his 
reorientation in civil life. The G. 
I. bill presents the opportunity for 
the veteran, educationally speak- 
ing. It is the duty of the schools 
to offer him what he needs—com- 
petent and sympathetic help in 
adjusting to his new role as ex- 
serviceman citizen. 


Tin Can and Wastepaper 
Salvage 


JOEL D. SUGGS 


Acting State Salvage Manager, 
War Production Board 





The War Production Board is 
delegated the responsibility of 
promoting the collection of sal- 
vage items necessary for the war 
effort. In each county in the state 
there is set up a salvage commit- 
tee which is responsible ‘to the 
people of the county in carrying 
out the salvage program. 

In January of 1945 the Public 
School Officers Association, in its 
annual meeting, voted unanimous- 
ly in recommending the mobiliza- 
tion of the more than 6,000 school 
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children in Tennessee in the pre- 
paring and collecting of tin cans 
and wastepaper. The results of 
this recommendation on the part 
of the school authorities in Ten- 
nessee have been gratifying. The 
school children of the state de- 
serve the greatest of praise on the 
part of the public for having per- 
sonally continued to exercise ini- 
tiative and therefore should be 
recognized as the greatest influ- 
encing group in the salvage pro- 
gram in the state. 

Also the County Highway Su- 
pervisors Association, in its reg- 
ular quarterly meeting assembled 
in Nashville in January, 1945, 
agreed to assist local salvage com- 
mittees in the hauling of tin cans 
and wastepaper to local storage 
centers. The twenty-three state 
highway districts were also re- 
quested by Commissioner C. W. 
Phillips by letter to assist local 
salvage committees in hauling tin 
cans and paper to the local cen- 
ters. 

Salvage committees have in the 
past been relaxing the salvage ef- 
fort during the summer months. 
The war effort is urgently insist- 
ing on all citizens to continue the 
salvage program with the same 
motivation as has been carried on 
during the school session. 

Since school superintendents, 
principals, and teachers have par- 
ticipated so faithfully and so well 
in the leadership of the salvage 
program, we are asking and urg- 
ing that these school officials an- 
nounce to the students the present 
need of tin and paper and suggest 
to all school children that they 
cooperate with their local salvage 
committees in collecting tin cans 
and paper during the summer 
months. Every school child in the 
state can be asked by his or her 
teacher to serve as a committee 
of one in checking with their 
neighbors and the _ sponsoring 
groups of their county to see that 
the collection of tin cans and pa- 
per continues during the summer 
months. 

a 
OUTFLANKED 


Mother: “Freddie, why did you kick 
Teddy in the stomach out there in the 
yard?” 

Freddie: “He turned around.’’—Min- 
nesota Journal of Education. 
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A Charter of Education 
for Rural Children 


The first White House confer- 
ence on rural education presents 
the following as the educational 
rights of every rural child and 
pledges itself to work for their 
achievement: 

1. Every rural child has the 
right to a satisfactory, modern ele- 
mentary education. This educa- 
tion should be such as to guaran- 
tee the child an opportunity to 
develop and maintain a healthy 
body and a balanced personality, 
to acquire the skills needed as 
tools of learning, to get a good 
start in understanding and appre- 
ciating the natural and social 
world, to participate happily and 
helpfully in home and community 
life, to work and play with others, 
and to enjoy and use music, art, 
literature, and handicrafts. 

2. Every rural child has the 
right to a satisfactory, modern 
secondary education. This educa- 
tion should assure the youth con- 
tinued progress in his general, 
physical, social, civic, and cultural 
development begun in the elemen- 
tary school, and provide initial 
training for farming or other oc- 
cupations and an open door to col- 
lege and the profession. 

3. Every. rural child has the 
right to an educational program 
that bridges the gap between 
home and school, and between 
school and adult life. This pro- 
gram requires, on the one hand, 
cooperation with parents for the 
home education of children too 
young for school and for the joint 
educational guidance by home and 
school of all other children; and, 
on the other hand, the cooperative 
development of cultural and voca- 
tional adult education suited to 
the needs and desires of the peo- 
ple of the community. 

4. Every child has the right 
through his school to health serv- 
ices, educational and vocational 
guidance, library facilities, recrea- 
tional activities, and, where need- 
ed, school lunches and pupil trans- 
portation facilities at public ex- 
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pense. Such special services, be- 
cause they require the employ- 
ment of specially qualified per- 
sonnel, can be supplied most easily 
through enlarged units of school 
administration and the coopera- 
tion of several small schools. 

5. Every rural child has the 
right to teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators who know rural 
life and who are educated to deal 
effectively with the problems pe- 
culiar to rural schools. Persons so 
educated should hold state cer- 
tificates that set forth their special 
qualifications, should be paid ade- 
quate salaries, and should be pro- 
tected by law and fair practices 
in security of their positions as a 
reward for good and faithful serv- 
ices. The accomplishment of these 
objectives is the responsibility of 
local leadership, state departments 
of education, the teacher educa- 
tion institutions, and national 
leaders in rural education. 

6. Every rural child has the 
right to educational service and 
guidance during the entire year 
and full-time attendance in a 
school that is open for not less 
than nine months in each year for 


, at least twelve years. The educa- 


tional development of children 
during vacation time is also a re- 
sponsibility of the community 
school. In many communities the 
period of schooling has already 
become fourteen years and should 
become such in all communities 
as rapidly as possible. 

7. Every rural child has the 
right to attend school in a satisfac- 
tory, modern building. The build- 
ing should be attractive, clean, 
sanitary, safe, conducive to good 
health, equipped with materials 
and apparatus essential to the best 
teaching, planned as a community 
center, and surrounded by ample 
space for playgrounds, gardens, 
landscaping, and beautification. 

8. Every rural child has the 
right through the school to partici- 
pate in community life and cul- 
ture. For effective service the 


school plant must be planned and 
recognized as a center of commu- 
nity activity; the closest possible 
interrelationships should be main- 
tained between the school and 
other community agencies; and 
children and youth should be rec- 
ognized as active participants in 
community affairs. 

9. Every rural child has the 
right to a local school system suf- 
ficiently strong to provide all the 
services required for a modern ed- 
ucation. Obtaining such a school 
system depends upon organizing 
amply large units of school admin- 
istration. Such units do not nec- 
essarily result in large schools. 
Large schools can usually provide 
broad educational opportunities 
more economically, but with spe- 
cial efforts small schools can well 
serve rural children and commu- 
nities. 

10. Every rural child has the 
right to tax resources of his com- 
munity, state, and nation used to 
guarantee him an American stand- 
ard of educational opportunity. 
This right must include equality 
of opportunity for minority and 
low economy groups. Since many 
rural youth become ifrban pro- 
ducers and consumers, it is neces- 
sary for the development of the 
democratic way of life that the 
wealth and productivity of the 
entire nation should aid in the 
support of the right of every child 
to a good education. 

These are the rights of the rural 
child because they are the rights 
of every child regardless of race, 
or color, or situation, wherever he 
may live under the United States 
flag. 

e 
SILENCE 


Teacher: “What is etiquette?” 

Jack: “Etiquette is the noise you 
don’t make when you are eating soup.” 
—Minnesota Journal of Education. 





SUMMER POSITIONS FOR 
PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS 


Perhaps in past summers you have thought of en- 
joying the out-of-doors selling a good product but 
you have hesitated. Of all summers this is the one 
to sell a commodity which you use every day in 
teaching and the Tonngatese need every evening in 
their homes—The World Book Encyclopedia. his 
can be a permanent — into the postwar period, 
much more profitable than other positicns. These 
factors insure your selling success this summer: 
(1) The highest rated reference set for all grades 
(1945 Ed.). (2) Free thorough training and field 
supervision. (3) Plenty of money everywhere with 
which to buy. Ask for details in securing local 


agency from: 
H. A. WILK 
605 Third National Bank Building 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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To the 1945 Graduate 


ALMA J. SIMMONS 
Baxter Seminary 


You look from the portals of 
school, diploma in hand, on a 
world of crisis, of chaos, and con- 
fusion. But above, the stars are 
still bright and serene; and be 
very sure that God’s laws have not 
been set aside. As always before, 
evil brings its own destruction. 
But the seasons follow one an- 
other in rhythmical succession. 
Spring has brought its lavish gifts 
and hearts are warmed again in 
golden sunshine after a long, cold 
winter of misery and destruction. 

No, the world is not waiting 
for you. It waits for no one. But 
you must move forward with it 
and in the right direction. All 
your potential capacity for leader- 
ship is needed in building a Chris- 
tian world order. Never has a 
greater challenge for service come 
to clear-eyed young people who 
are honest, sincere, and as willing 
to sacrifice for peace as for war. 

Many of you young men must 
step immediately into life in the 
Army, Navy, or Marines. You will 
be expected to kill; however, your 
soul may revolt against it. But 
you are never forced to hate, and 
love brings infinitely greater sat- 
isfaction. In your training also 
you should be alert to every op- 
portunity for preparation for use- 
ful peacetime living. 

You. girls who graduate in 
eventful 1945 may face heartache 
and suffering also. But no class 
has faced a greater need for capa- 
ble nurses, understanding teach- 
ers, efficient secretaries, courage- 
ous missionaries, loving mothers, 
for any willing to serve mankind, 
and to prepare for that service 
thoroughly. 

Though the world does not wait 
for you, it does need you—youth 
of the steadfast heart and dream- 
filled eyes—and in turn you need 
faith to keep your standards high, 
courage in the face of disappoint- 
ments, discouragements, and per- 
haps even of defeat, and, most of 
all, you need God. 

a 
CAUGHT 

“Were you copying his paper?” 

“No, sir, I was only looking to see if 


he had mine right.”—Wisconsin Jour- 
nal of Education. 
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ALL IN ONE EXPOSURE 


Can teachers ever live up to their 
reputations? 

Ethel, arriving home after her first 
day at school, was asked by her fond 
mother: “Well, darling, what did they 
teach you?” 

“Not much,” replied the child, “I’ve 
got to go back again tomorrow.”—New 
Jersey Educational Review. 





HE ASKED FOR IT 


Papa: “Don’t you think our son gets 
his intelligence from me? 
Mamma: “He must have. I still 
got mine.”—Maine Teachers’ Digest. 
* 


The talent of success is nothing more 
than doing what you can do well, and 
doing well whatever you do.—LOoNc- 
FELLOW. 





illustration by Wiese, ‘Favorite Stories . . 


Old and New” 


New Horizons in Teaching 





Presented in the hope that they will prove 


interesting and useful to you 








Of inspiration 
to teachers 
looking for 
short stories for 
the younger grades 


Here may be just the 
book you have 
been hoping to get 
hold of —this 
book is Sidonie Gruenberg’s 
“Favorite Stories... Old and 
New,” edited to the pleasure 
level of ages 5 to 8. Over 100 
very short stories, some told 
in only 2 pages. 

Insight into children’s needs 
for taste and for personality 
growth is to be expected of 
Mrs. Gruenberg as director, 
Child Study Association of 
America. You would also ex- 
pect anyone so much in the 
forefront of her times to have 
excellent modern Se 


Not the least of these 
is her inclusion of 
living writers for 
today’s children, 
together with 
Lewis Carroll, the 
Grimms, etc. Too, 
note modern 
terminology: 
Real Children 
and Real Things; Stories 
About Make-Believe; Tales 
of Laughter; Fairy Tales; 
Folk Tales, etc. It’s a fasci- 
nating “‘sampler”’ for you. 


Ask your public library or book 
dealer to let you see this book, if 
you are interested. Or, for further 
information write Mrs. Gruenberg 
herself, % her publisher, Doubleday, 
Doran, Garden City, N. Y. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful 
to you just as in the past 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum has 
been helpful to millions of people. 





Sor chewing gum of quality and flavor— 
it will stay empty until gum of Wrigley's 
Spearmint quality can again be made. 2-1. 


iy a Remember this wrapper . . . It stands 
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Tennessee Goes "All 
Out" for Exceptional 
Child Institutes 
JUNE 18-22, 1945 
Six institutes on physically 
handicapped children, within 
reach of every section of Tennes- 
see, will be conducted simultane- 
ously June 18-22, 1945, at the Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga in Chatta- 
nooga, East Tennessee State Col- 
lege in Johnson City, University 
of Tennessee in Knoxville, Mem- 
phis State College in Memphis, 
Peabody College in Nashville, and 
the Agricultural and Industrial 
State College for Negroes in Nash- 
ville. On an optional credit or 
noncredit basis, a “circuit rider” 
staff, university and college fac- 
ulty, state department officials, 
and voluntary group personnel 
will service the six centers, as- 
sisted by outside specialists. 
Among these specialists will be 
Dr. Elise Martens, Dr. Leversia 
Powers, and Mr. Arthur Turner in 
the field of General Education of 
the Exceptional Child; Dr. Robert 
West in the field of Speech Cor- 


rection; Dr. Clarence De O’Connor 
in the field of Hard-of-Hearing; 
and Mr. Lawrence J. Link and 
Mr. Moris Odoroff in the field of 
Crippled Children. 

The unprecedented enthusiasm 
of last summer’s institutes in 
Johnson City and Knoxville seems 
to have come in response to the 
effective use of demonstrations 
(supplemented by films and post- 
ers). These included orthopedic 
clinic, physical education practice 
(adaptive), physical therapy treat- 
ment, vision tests, audiometric 
testing and use of hearing aids, 
speech correction, proper lighting, 
sight-saving materials and prac- 
tices, nutrition clinic, craft activi- 
ties, activities of school-age chil- 
dren in Child Care Centers, and 
panel discussions in cooperative 
planning. The emphasis this year 
will be upon the medical care, 
education and guidance of the 
crippled, hard-of-hearing, partial- 
ly sighted, and speech defectives. 
Likewise, realistic interpretation 
will be made through concrete 
techniques enriched by new em- 
phases. ° 


These institutions will be open 
to teachers, students, parents, wel- 
fare and health workers, civic 
club and voluntary agency mem- 
bers, and other interested individ- 
uals. No fee is required unless 
college credit is desired. The Ten- 
nessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers in cooperating with the 
institutes is awarding credit for 
Parent-Teacher Association par- 
ticipation. 

The coordinated efforts of the 
Departments of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in thinking and plan- 
ning for all types of physically 
handicapped children have made 
possible these institutes. As is al- 
ways the case, a voluntary agency 
is needed to promote and supple- 
ment such work. The National 
and the Tennessee Societies for 
Crippled Children and Disabled 
Adults, always interested in the 
welfare of children, recognizing 
the value of this coordinated ef- 
fort, have been most generous, not 
only in their financial assistance, 
but also in their cooperative plan- 
ning. 
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ANDERSON COUNTY 


Sam Agee 

Gene Arnold 
Herbert Diggs 
Vaughn Disney 
Elvis Lewis 
Louis Mehlhorne 
William Pointer 
Roy Sullivan 
Roy Wallace 
Albert Wright 


Norris (City) 
Lt. A. Ruth Huntington 
BEDFORD COUNTY 


Gerald Cortner 
Edwin Harper 
Walter D. Mullins 
John I. Parker 
Katheryn Shofner 
Joe Troop 

Harold Vanatta 
Nita Woodard 


BENTON COUNTY 


Leonard Allen 
Fred Armnatrout 
Arlie Berry 
Robert A. Crockett 
Walter Crockett 

J. H. Debruce 
William Derrington 
Clyde Duncan 
Virgil Hatley, Jr. 
Ford Hollingsworth 
Hatley Hudson 
Carlton McDaniel 
W. W. McKelvey 
Sam Melton 
Eldridge O’Guinn 
Hayden Oxford 
Tillman Sandefur 
Leon Smothers 

B. C. Stokes 
Freeman Wheatley 


BLEDSOE COUNTY 
(No Report) 
BLOUNT COUNTY 


Perry Abbott 
Victor Allen 
Leonard Best 
Sam H. Blevens 
Fred Brewer 
Robert Cook 
Roland Costner 
Ben Allen Cunningham 
J. D. Davis 
Mike Davis 
James E. Etheredge 
Odie Helton 
Rex Kidd 

H. B. McCall 
Kyle McCall 
Gordon Miser 
Floyd Porter 
James Renfro 
Spense Renfro 
John Robinson 
L. R. Shelson 
Earl Stephens 
Ralph S. Walker 
Clyde Wester 

J. D. Williams 
Ronald Williams 
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Alcoa (City) 
Ensign Cecelia Harber 
Capt. Watson McLean 
Gilbert Wilson 


Maryville (City) 
Lt. S. T. Boretsky 
Lt. (jg) Mortimer Compton 
Lt. (jg) E. N. Goddard 
Lt. (jg) Charles H. Kindred 
Set. J. Marvin Lindley 
P. D. Raffety, BM 2/c 


BRADLEY COUNTY 


Elwood Lee Atkins 
James Ivan Calfee 
John Campbell 

Harry Hancock 

James Franklin Henry 
T. M. Oakley 

Bettie Varnell 


Cleveland (City) 


Emmett Apperson 
Charles Kyker 
N. Burch Tucker 


CAMPBELL COUNTY 


Edison Brown 
Claude Bruce 
Clinton Claiborne 
R. J. Denny 
Sterling Ford 
Glenn Hill 
Jennings Lawson 
Charles Lindsay 
Lawrence Loy 
Ancil Marlow 
Mac Myers 

Bill Powers 
Robert Queener 
David E. Reynolds 
James Reynolds 
Clyde Sharp 
Everette Sharp 
Louise Sharp 

Otis Sharp 

W. M. Stout 


CANNON COUNTY 


Carl Black 
William Bragg 
Willie Burger 
Marshall Duggin 
Robert Hitt 
Paul New 
Hoyte Owen 
William Rogers 
Ray Thomas 
Frank Willard 


CARROLL COUNTY 


Everett Abernathy 
Edna Bates 

Pat Brewer 

David Burkhalter 
Clarence Butler 
Milburn Cooper 
Julian H. Craddock 
Cedric Denton 
Noah Johnson 
*Thetus Johnson 
Frank Kelley 
Charles McCauley 


*Killed in action. 


C. E. Miles 

Bill Moody 

M. H. Pinkston 
C. H. Pudor 
Tasso Sharpe 
Billy Taylor 
Brady Taylor 
Dorothy Taylor 
Frank Taylor 
Howard Turner 
Newton Turner 
Billy Zarecor 


CARTER COUNTY 


Lt. (jg) Guy Arnett 
Lena Buckles 

Sgt. Robert Burrow 
Sgt. Roy Cates 

Lt. Walter Clark 
Lt. Robert Devault 
Lt. Mack Estep 

Ray Grindstaff 

Lt. James Hacker 
James Heaton 
Milburn Heaton 
Capt. Wayne Lacy 
**Donald Lewis 
Capt. George Linebaugh 
**John Morgan 
Howard Peters 
Ennis Posey 

Sgt. Adrian Shoun 
Worley Snyder 
Bryan Stone 

Lt. George Swanay 
Lt. Joe Swanay 

Sgt. W. R. Woods 
Malone Young 
Capt. Raymond Young 


Elizabethton (City) 


Lt. (jg) Byron J. Banks 
Capt. James R. Laws 
Earl Chase Sams 

Cpl. Howard W. Williams 


CHEATHAM COUNTY 


Capt. Walter Basford 
T/5 William Glasgow 
Lt. Jack Glover 

Sgt. Fred Gupton 

Capt. Clifton Hagewood 
Sgt. Harwell Hagewood 
Lt. Charles Hallumns 
*Cpl. Roy Hicks 

Sgt. Jack Nicholson 


CHESTER COUNTY 


Billie Armour 
Tom Armour 
Howard Bulliner 
Raymond Demming 
**Lyman Goodwin 
I. W. Helm 

Lewis Jones 

Paul Meadows 
Eweyn Powers 
Varnell Rankin 
*Neil Ratliff 
Creton Rook 
Darwin Stovall 
Matthew Vestal 


*Killed in action. 
**Discharged. 
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CLAIBORNE COUNTY 


Carrie Arlee 
Howard Bailey 
Ernest Barnard 
Harry Brooks 
William Yale Crutchfield 
Dave Day 

Clay Ellison 
Monty Haskew 
Frank Heck 

Bill Hurst 

Odus Hurst 

Paul Keaton 
Caleb Lynch 
William Meador 
Virgil Merrimann 
Pershing Munsey 
Roy Pearson 
Fuson Ray 

Ted Redmond 
Lawrence Seals 
Chester Snoderly 
William Snyder 
Rudolph Sowder 
Hoyt Wilson 
David Yoakum 
Dick Yoakum 


CLAY COUNTY 


Bob Abney 
Maurice Anderson 
John E. Apperson 
Cheburne Bean 
Ben F. Brown 
Champ Clark 

Jack Clark 
Malcom Clark 
Marshall Donaldson 
William A. Donaldson 
F. W. Fitzgerald 
Oren Griffith 

Earl Gunter 

E. P. Harlan 
Larma Holt 
§Leland Kirkpactrick 
Ray Maynard 

Karl Monroe 
Cordell Parsons 
tNoel Pitcock 
Percy Plumlee 

J. H. Reneau, Jr. 
Samuel Robinson 
Payl Sidwell 

David Sloan 
Kermit Smith 
Frank Spear 

John T. Stone 
Waymon Stone 


COCKE COUNTY 


Nias Breeden 
Oscar Bryant 
Earl Carroll 
Liston Davis 
Lee Freeman 
Theodore Freeman 
Robert Hickey 
Glen Kerley 
Mazie Knight 
lliff McMahan 
N. J. Sanders 
Eugene Smith 
Bern Stokely 
Wayne Waters 


§Prisoner of Germans. 
¢Died in service. 





COFFEE COUNTY 


Lt. (jg) Claude Carroll 
Lt. Fred Gilliam 

W. O. David L. Jacobs 
Col. W. J. Lawson 

Lt. E, Long 

Lt. Raymond Phillips 
Sgt. Louis Thacker 

Lt. (jg) Fowler Todd 
Lt. Horace Willis 

Lt. Clifton Wiser 


Tullahoma (City) 


Claire Eoff, Jr. 
Kathryn Meadows 


CROCKETT COUNTY 


Carroll Avery 
Edwin Black 
Charles Butler 
Elton Carlton 
Melvin Carlton 
Fred N. Covett 
Horace C. Colvett 
*Ist Lt. W. Larimore Colvett 
Fred Craig 

B. J. Crider 
Edward Dunagan 
Whitman Evans 
L. D. Jamerson 
Alfred Johnson 
Watson McLean 
I, M. Perry 
Charles Roland 
Jack Thompson 
Jerald White 
Miles Williams 
Lloyd Woods 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY 
(No Report) 


DAVIDSON COUNTY 
Pvt. Howard Bachman 
Cpl. Marion G. Baker 
Sgt. William Everette Baker 
W. O. Herschel S. Barnes 
Pfc. James R. Bass 
Amos Bateman 
Pfe. Lonnie W. Baxter 
Lt. R. J. Brandon 
Cpl. Josephine E, Bratton 
Lt. William P. Bray 
Pvt. Jesse E. Carney 
Major John Carney 
John Davis 
William Davis 
Floyd A. Detchon, PhM 2/c 
T/4 Benjamin J. Edwards 
James Hamblen 
Elijah R. Harris 
Edward Hessey 
Robert Hows, S 1/c 
Capt. Hooper Huffman 
Capt. Raymond Huffman 
Pfc. Mark A. Hutton 
Sgt. L. L. Johnson 
Lt. Umbria M. Johnson 
John Frank Jones, S 2/c 
Lt. John Jones, Jr. 

Sgt. John G. Kelly 
Sgt. Charles Liggett 
Robert McCartney 
*William McCrory 
Wallace McMurray 


*Killed in action. 


;) in the Armed Forces | 


Robert Henry Maxwell, 
PhM 1/c 

Major John E. Moore 

Lt. (jg) Charles M. Murphy 

Lt. (jg) Ben A. Muse 

Lt. James Otis Paul 

Cpl. William C. Peterson 

Pfc. William Pullen 

W. A. Reed 

Kate Ellen Rogers, S 1/c 

Lt. (jg) C. R. Rounds 

Kola Sharpe 

Royce Stephens 

Lt. Rubye L. Sullivan 

Ensign H. E. Tarpley 

Pvt. J. B. Thompson 

Cpl. Martha C. Whitworth 

Lt. Alma Williams 

Lt. John Edmond Wilson 

*Thomson Wilson 

*Carl Yates 


Nashville (City) 


Frank Baird 

Fred Battenslag 
Frederick Baumgartner 
W. C. Campbell 
Robert Dunkerley 
Vernon Eady 

Elinor Foster 

Helen Frankland 

Dr. R. K. Galloway 
Alvin Graham, Jr. 
Charles N. Greer, Jr. 
W. F. Hall 

Alexine Hankins 
Artis Hardee 

Charles Jenkins 

A. C. Lanier 

Jack W. Lee 

Watson Magee 
Margaret Milliken 
W. P. Moody 

John A. Oliver 
Harwood E. Tilton 
Granville Waggoner 
**J. T. Appleton 
**Fred McKibbon 
**Emmett T. Strickland 


DECATUR COUNTY 


Curtis Austin 

Lt. Floyd Carrington 
Lt. Royal Carrington 
Frank Coble 

Inell Franks 

Obie Hendrix 

Lt. Hobart Johnson 
Capt. Mather Johnson 
Guy Kennedy 

Lt. Harry Long 

Lt. Vernol Pettigrew 
Major E. V. Pollard 
Pfc. Ernest Rains 
Lt. James West 
Landon White 
Herbert Wortham 


DE KALB COUNTY 


+Roy Bass 

Grady Carter 

Osborne Foutch 
*Killed in action. 


**Discharged. 
+Died in service. 








Pink Allen Foutch 
tLee Gill 

Rex Hayes 

George Lamberson 
Hollis Ours 

Ben Pinegar 
Howard Trapp 
James Webb 

Vera Dale Rowland 
Ruth Webb 


DICKSON COUNTY 


Carl Barlow 

Newton Cannon 
Edwin Charlton 
James E. Corlew 

J. Oliver Cunningham 
U. R. Wilmore 
Henry Garrett 
Homer J. Hamdorff 
William A. Hickerson 
Leslie Houston 
Betty Larkins 
Carney B. Nicks 
Baron M. Stuart 
Tom T. Sugg 


DYER COUNTY 


Capt. Lewis D. Ferrell 
Alton Gardner 

Lt. Lyndell Griggs 
Cpl. Thomas Jacobs 
Lt. Woodrow Jacobs 

L. W. Jamerson 

Capt. C. M. Jones 

Lt. James King 

Lt. Don Millner 


Dyersburg (City) 


Thomas Jacobs 
Claud H. Moore 


FAYETTE COUNTY 


Billie Armour 
Harris Armour 
Lemuel Brinkley 
Dr. Jack Crawford 
Joseph Crawford 
Woodrow Dorris 
Ray Lambert 
Douglas Mayo 
John M. Medlock 
James McKnight 
Thomas D. Phillips 
Noel Stafford 

Rev. M. A. Younger 


FENTRESS COUNTY 


Elmer Adkins 
Foyster Adkins 
Warren Campbell 
Ruby Conatser 
Austin Crabtree 
Oscar Crabtree 
C. R. Cross 
Boyd Crouch 
Dennis Crouch 
Shirlie Crouch 
Willard Crouch 
Gilbert Davis 
George Henry 
Allard King 
Carlos King 
tDyche Mullinix 
Aaron Peters 
Lester Peters 
Welba Reed 
Clay Riley 
Amos Smith 
Earl Smith 
*Quintin Smith 
Remus Upchurch 
Ridley Upchurch 
Doris Wheeler 


tMissing in action. 
*Killed in action. 
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Woodrow Wilson 
Shelley Wood 
Luther York 


FRANKLIN COUNTY 
Ernest Arnold 
Francis Bass 
O. E. Bryan 
H. G. Carroll 
James A. Clark 
John L. Clark 
Arthur P. Colaianni 
W. D. Crouch 
Roy Crownover 
William R. Doney 
Tom Fandrich 
Raymond Finney 
Don Garner 
Alfred J. Gipson 
Ross Goolsby 
S. O. Henley 
Melvin Holland 
Howard Lee 
Roy Money 
Sarah Hunt Moore 
Ray Nichols 
*Clint Partin 
Irma Bain Reynolds 
John W. Ruche 
Leo Tallant 


GIBSON COUNTY 


Lady Emma Alexander 
Paul Archer 

Julia Banks 

Dean Brooks 

John M, Carnes 
F. G. Castleman 
Clyde Cates 
Thurman Clark 
Edward Cole 
Haywood Cole 
Fred Drewry 
Louis Glass 

W. L. Glover 
Clarence Goodman 
James Hall 

Finis Horner 
Walter Hunt, Jr. 
M. C. Joyner 
Lloyd Keykendall 
Jeff Law 

John Russell Logan 
Lyle Putnam 

G. C. Reed, Jr. 
Laverne Roberts 
Harold Spencer 
Frank Sorrells, Jr. 
Jimmy Thomas 
Robert Williams 


GILES COUNTY 


Robert Lee Anderson 
John M. Aymett 
Frank Barnes 
Thomas A. Birdsong 
Bunyon Brock 

James Clark 

William Parks Farrar 
Leon Gooch 

William Gooch 

John Marlin Goodman 
Vernon Hindman 
Smith Howard 
Hilliard Kincaid 
Thomas Whitfield 
Bill Young 


GRAINGER COUNTY 
Coyle Acuff 
J. T. Acuff 
*Paul Atkins 
Paul Branson, Jr. 
Herbert E. Clement 


*Killed in action. 


**Farl Cockrum 
T. Ralph Combs 
Woodrow Dalton 
Ira Grooms 
Colvin Idol 
Morris Rucker 
Curtis Ruth 
Denver Ruth 
Fred Vannoy 
George West 


GREENE COUNTY 
Richard Archer 
James A. Bailey 
Joe Lee Bailey 
Herman Brooks 
James Louis Byrd 
Kyle Bright 
Wayne W. Dobson 
Victor F. Duggins 
Lyle DeWitt 
Laird Holt 
Tyson L. Jones 
Claude P. Justis 
fO’Dell Justis 
Haskell McCollum 
William Miller 
Gordon S. Neas 
**B. Frank Pierce 
**Bertha C. Ray 
Ralph Shelley 
Ralph Sams 
Ben Whinrey 


Greeneville (City) 
Major Grady L. Adkisson 
Lt. Com. David M. 

Alexander 
Pvt. Virgil Self 


GRUNDY COUNTY 
(No Report) 


HAMBLEN COUNTY 
Robert Lee Dew 
Mattie Ruth Drinnon 
Mary Jo Humpston 
Antoinette Miller 
Jack Willis 


Morristown (City) 
M. L. Blackwelder 
Willard Johns 
Charles Ross 
W. G. Siler 


HAMILTON COUNTY 


Morris Bales 
Mary Kate Bonds 
Leonard Bryan 
**Glen S. Card 
Lawrence Cuba 
Thomas O. Dye 
Edward C. Ellis 
Thomas Gooden 
W. B. Griffin 
William Muller Hale 
James Hashberger 
Cleburne B. Hatfield 
Mabel Hixson 
Fred Jackson, Jr. 
**Jess Lasley 
Jenny Lea 

Sam McConnell 
George McCoy 
Wallace McGill 
**I,. Dan Massey 
James L. Milburn 
**Willard Millsaps 
G. F. Monroe 
Walter Newland 
S. Dean Petersen 
Oliver Phillips 

C. Pern Price 
John R, Rodman 


**Discharged. 
tDied in service. 





Leonard Schmitt 
J. Ernest Thomas 
Troy C. Tullis 
Kenneth Walker 
J. T. Waller 

Lloyd E. Wilson 
Julia Wales Wilson 


Chattanooga (City) 
Lt. Col. Creed F. Bates 
Alvin Blumberg 
Francis Brown 
Lt. Stanley J. Farmer 
Col. Carl M. Gevers 
Sgt. Albert E. Jarvis 
Cpl. E. K. Patty 
Jacob Radin 
Capt. William R. Senter 
Lt. Charles H. Thomasson 


HANCOCK COUNTY 
**Joe Alder 
Robert D. Campbell 
Carroll Collins 
Eckel Fuller 
Curtis Greene 
Rector Greene 
Wayne Hayatte 
Glenn Livesay 
Ralph Livesay 
Bascom Trent 
Ellis Wallen 
Robert T. Wolfe 


HARDEMAN COUNTY 
Woodrow Barker 
James Bryan 
Hugh Drewry 
Fred Dukes 
Milton Edwards 
Clint Hanna 
Casey Maloney 
Noel Siler 
Rush Siler 


HARDIN COUNTY 
Voyd Baker 
Capt. J. I. Bell 
+Frank Bowman 
*Ralph Bran 
Berdyne Cierley 
Howard Counce 
Martha Counce 
Earl Davis 
Jo DeBerry 
Sgt. Fay Hazen Farris 
Bill Francis 
Roy Frazier 
Neill Gates 
Vernon Jeter 
R. C. Johnson 
R. B. Lappin 
Sgt. Raymond Mabry 
Ernest Oakley 
Anne Porter 
Lowell Pugh 
Lt. (jg) Homer Snodgrass 
**Dean Weatherford 
Lt. Con T. Welch 
*Sgt. Alton Whitlow 
Sgt. Glen Whitlow 
Ensign Frank Williams 
Richard Womack 


HAWKINS COUNTY 


Lon Baker, Jr. 
Charlie Bill Bloomer 
Jay Bloomer 

Arnold Burton 

Oscar Dalton 

Paul Delaney 

Tom Davis 

Charles Francisco 


**Discharged. 
tDied in service. 
*Killed in action. 
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Lawrence Freeman 
Fred Greene 
Gale Greene 

Joe Greene 
Thomas Greene 
C. H. Hamblen 
Gerome Harville 
Carl Hawkins 
Oscar Horton 
Mary Jane Hurst 
Harry Justice 
Paul Lane 

L. D. Lawson, Jr. 
James Nelms 

L. B. Richardson 


HAYWOOD COUNTY 
(No Report) 


HENDERSON COUNTY 


Robert L. Allen 
Luther Bradfield 
Paul Caywood 
Welburn England 
Howell Ferguson 
Wallace Gilliam 
Harrel Gray 

Ivie Holland 
Kinneth Johnson 
Naomi Johnson 
Joe Lewis Lesley 
Fred McPeake 
Joe Parsons 
Marvin Patterson 
T. V. Taylor 

Joe Warren 


HENRY COUNTY 


Victor Allen 

Ruben Barrett 

Dwane Bennett 

Carroll Broderick 

Lt. Col. R. B. Chrisman 

Lt. (jg) Lucille Dinwiddie 
Combs 

Edwin Clement 

**Leo Davis 

Sgt. Albert Dillahunty 

James Enoch 

Lt. Cecil Jackson 

Clovis Kemp 

Sgt. Clayton McAdoo 

Com. William McGehee 

Capt. William Moody 

Paul Morgan 

Buren Nichols 

Capt. Sam Oliver 

Margaret Onkst 

Hafford Paschall, Jr. 

Capt. George Patterson 

Lt. Reginald Peebles 

Sgt. Jewel Phelps 

Charles K. Pullen 

Clyde Scarbrough 

W. D. Snead 

Capt. Clifton Thurman 

Lt. Haiden Turner 

Rupert Williams 

Lt. Col. Charles E. Wilson 

Walter N. Wilson 

Nolen Wimberley 

Sgt. Joe P. Wynns 


HICKMAN COUNTY 
Leo Bradford 
Brown Breece 
Edward Cotham 
Gray Duncan 
William Harris 
Woodrow Jones 
Clay Lancaster 
**Guy Mayberry 
Monroe Pendergrass 
Jack Stanfill 
Jessie Wright 


**Discharged. 


FOR MAY, 1945 


HOUSTON COUNTY 
M/Sgt. William D. Beasley 
Mayme Cook, S 2/c 
B. B. Gracey, Jr. 

Lewis Hewgley 
Pfe, J. Tilden Richardson 
Joe B. Sharp 


HUMPHREYS COUNTY 
William Almond Knight 
Lester Betty 
Ray Bone 
W. C. Buchanan 
George Howell 
Lloyd Marress 
Byrum Phy 
Howard Phy 
Delmas Robertson 
Roscoe Rochelle 
C. L. Simpson 
Ray Smith 
David Wagster 


JACKSON COUNTY 


Carl T. Anderson 
Garland Anderson 
Phillip Anderson 
Odell Brasel 

John W. Brown 
Mack Austin Carter 
Charles Cassetty 
**Zollie Chaffin 
Dorman Clark 
Eugene Clark 
Wayne Clark 
**Willard Clark 
Alexander Cox 
Bernard Crabtree 
**Charles Austin Flatt 
Estes Guinn 

Morris Haile 
Donald Halfacre 
Clarence W. Jackson 
Floyd Jaquess 
Robert Keith 

Earl Lock 

Dolliver Loftis 
Jonnie Joe Lynn 
Rudolph McCoin 

U. L. Mabry 

Carl Mathis 
Meadows Montgomery 
Robert Quarles 
Walter M. Reed 

D. Arnold Reynolds 
**Channie G. Sadler 
Zollie Sircy 

Robert Lee Terry 
Robert Upchurch 
William Wheeler 

W. B. Willoughby 


JEFFERSON COUNTY 
H. H. Allen 
Maurice Cate 
John Chwalek 
George Hill 
Mary Jo Humpston 
Dan Laws 
Wallace Miller 
Carl Rowntree 
James Skeen 
Robyn Walker 
*Robert Wheeler 
JOHNSON COUNTY 
(No Report) 
KNOX COUNTY 
Gale Acuff 
Fred Baier 
Mike Balitsaris 
Oran Bishop 
Evelyn Cobb 
Doyle Davis 


**Discharged. 
*Killed in action. 


Mack P. Davis 
Sam Davis 

W. I. Denton 
Carl Doyle 

N. B. Eubanks 
Leo Gentry 

H. E. Gibson 

C. L. Graves 
James Guinn 

E, V. Hendrix 

R. E. Hendrix 
Stephen Johnson 
Neil King 

Hubert Lakin 

H. B. McCall 
George Mathis 
Lester Nicely 
Fmma F. Reynolds 
Harvey Robertson 
Helen Shoopman 
Katherine Switzer 
Fred Thornton 
Perry Ward 
Edgar Wilson 
Sam Zachary 


Knoxville (City) 


Lt. (jg) William M. 
Alexander 

A/C E. N. Aslinger 

Lt. B. A. Bible 

Sgt. Thomas Gordon Bounds 

Lt. W. E. Camphor 

Lt. Walter Chesney 

Major Walter N. Clark, Jr. 

Capt. Kenneth S. Coile 

Alan B. Cruze, CMM 

Lt. Charles F. Duggins 

Sgt. Willard Y. Dwyck 

Lt. Dailey Ervin - 

Ist/Set. L. C. Flack 

Cpl. V. L. Ford 

Fnsign Norman T. Frawley 

Dale O. Galloway, PhM 1/c 

Robert Gammon, PhM 3/c 

Lt. (jg) Alice Marie Gray 

T/3 Deward K. Grissom 

Set. E. A. Hanenck 

Cpl. Jack H. Hillsman 

Pvt. William D. Hunt 

Capt. A. C. Hu'son, Jr. 

Capt. C. E. Irwin 

Cpl. James E. Jackson 

Cpl. Leonard Jackson 

Capt. Thomas N. Johnston 

Lt. Sam W. Jones 

Norbert Koch, Sp. (T) 1/ce 

Pfe. Anthony J. Kukar 

Lt. J. E. Nanney 

Lt. Kenneth Pauy 

Lt. L. C. Porter 

Capt. William T. Rolston 

Lt. Jefferson Ross 

Marcellus E. Saunders, S 1/c 

Capt. Lawrence S. Simcox 

Lt. W. E. Sims 


- Lt. Col. E. N. Smith 


Cpl. Henry H. Smith 
S/Sgt. Thomas B. Smith 
Capt. W. G. Smyth, Jr. 
Capt. Sam A. Venable 
Buist L. Warren 

Pfe. Harold S. White 
Harold L. Wirth, C.M., 2/c 


LAKE COUNTY 
Sgt. Emma Jones DeBerry 
Ensign David Harrison 
Sgt. Laura Rhodes 
Cpl..W. C. Roberts 
Ensign Helen Sue Sain 
Lt. (jg) Homer Wright 


LAUDERDALE COUNTY 


E. H. Abernathy 
Horace Bradford 


Lt. A. C. Vaden 
T. M. Webb 


LAWRENCE COUNTY 
Pengilee Allred 
Denver Baxter 
Alford Greene 
Millard Hines 
Charles W. Holt 
W. R. Looney 
John Ed Loy 
Raymon McCrory 
Mark McLean 
Paul Moore 
Olena Nation 
Roy Pennington 
Walter V. Potts 
William Register 
Franklin Rigsby 
Raymond Rusk 
James Story 
Hubert Townsend 
Elbridge Urban 
Lloyd Wilburn 


LEWIS COUNTY 
Forrest Finerty 
Earl Floyd 
Everett McCord 
Lester Nelson 
Joe Herbert Overby, Jr. 
Malcolm Quillen 
Charles Rochelle 
Glen Skelton 
Whitney W. Watson 


LINCOLN COUNTY 
Kenneth Anderson 
James Porter Clark 
Edward Dickey 
Roy George 
Howard Lee 


LOUDON COUNTY 
Rufus Carter 
Robert P. Cassady 
A. T. Hawn 
James B. Mong 


Lenoir City 
Lt. Dean Bailey 
Lt. John K. Hicks 
Lt. Martha Foster 
LaNelle McKinney Wade, 
Y 2/c 
S/Sgt. Conrad Quenelle 


McMINN COUNTY 
Margaret Eledge 
William Eledge 
Gerald Hendricks 
Franklin Henry 
Creed McClure 
Gilbert Scarbrough 
Martha Taylor 
Bill Wilson 


Athens (City) 
T/4 Theodore Wofford 


-McNAIRY COUNTY 
Roy Banks 
Wilford Carroll 
T. E. Chisholm 
James Crocker 
Howard Davidson 
Treadwell Davis 
*Gilbert Harris 
Elgin Howard 
Manley Jones. 
Howard Leath 
Howard Moore 
James Perkins 
Elmer Lee Phillips 
George Scott 
Ted Smith 
Willard Smith 


~ *Killed in action. 
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Clifford Stanfield 
Raymond Stout 
Austin Teague 
Grady Weaver 


MACON COUNTY 
(No Report) 


MADISON COUNTY 


Ernest Ball 

Rafe Blankenship 
Billy Cole 

Shirley May 
Chester Parham 
Martha Patton 
Vernon Tomerlin 
Kenneth Watlington 
*Alton Whitlow 
Billy Woolfolk 


Jackson (City) 
Elizabeth Blackmon 
Tury Oman 
Carl Pace 


MARION COUNTY 


L. T. Alexander 
Opal Condra 
Charles Forrester 
Hubert Furr 
Paul Golden 
Marjorie Gott 
Joe C. Graham 
Raymond Graham 
Clark Grayson 
Frances Jackson 
George Johnson 
Lewis K. Price 
Richard Price 
Charles Scharer 
Howard Swafford 
John Swafford 
Paul Swafford 
Cecile Walker 
Terwin Whitlock 


MARSHALL COUNTY 


Howard Adams 
Earl Fisher 
Thomas Glenn 
Vernon Hindman 
Preston James 
Charles Kerr 

J. Lloyd McAdams 
L. I. Mills, Jr. 

W. J. Mullins 
Alfred Overholser 
James Ownby 
John I. Parker 
Richard Stem 
Harold Twitty 
Paul Wakefield 


MAURY COUNTY 
Charles Franklin Black 
Leslie Cecil Brown 
Joseph B. Dungy 
Edward Fox 
Edgar Fox ° 
George Fox 
Richard Griggs 
Kathleen Hall 
Mary Elizabeth Hutton 
J. Frank Ligon, Jr. 
Graham Lovell 
Monte McDaniel 
Charles Miller 
Robert Pogue 
Malcolm P. Quillen 
James W. Richardson 
Jesse Savage 
James C. Scott 
DeWitt Viar 
Alma Williams 
Martha Gannaway 


*Killed in action. 
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MEIGS COUNTY 
(No Report) 


MONROE COUNTY 
(No Report) 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


John Allen 
Brenda Goodman 
Harold Page 


Clarksville (City) 
Lt. Orlo R. Eager 
Capt. Taylor Green 
Sgt. Gilbert Williams 


MOORE COUNTY 
(No Report) 


MORGAN COUNTY 


Charles Arnold 
Ray Cross 

Dean Eastridge 
Charles Freels 
Raymond Hallcox 
W. Dudley Human 
Burl Kennedy 
Charles Kreis 
Ralph Lovelace 
James Mong 

Paul Owens 
James Patching 
Mouzon Peters 
Louis R. Schubert 
Thomas Slaughter 
Louis Snow 

Ross Wilson 
Barton Woolum 


OBION COUNTY 

Lt. Clyde Lee Ball 
Cpl. George Edwin 

Blakemore 
Gayle Jewell Boshart 
Sgt. Mack Newton Burrow 
Lt. Wyatt R. Cunningham 
Oscar L. Dodds, PhM 2/c 
Pfe. Carlos Clifton Erwin 
Lt. Joe Fields 
Lt. Ernest Parker Greer 
Chaplain Sam Bruce Jones 
Lt. James T. Kendall 
Major Harvey T. King 
Robert Dennis Latimer, S 2/c 
Gordon Steele Moffat, SK 2/c 
Cpl. Walter James Moore 
Sgt. Summers Neeley 
Lt. Lon Harold Polsgrove 
Thomas Dudley Stevenson 
Lt. William Cecil Stewart 
Rufus R. Thompson, S 2/c 
Harry George Thornhill, Jr. 
C. H. Warren, Jr. 
Joe Mac Warren 
Henry A. Wise, SOM 3/c 


Union City 
Lt. William F. Barnes 


OVERTON COUNTY 


J. B. Bilbrey 

J. R. Billings 

Bill Boles 

Halsie Bowman 

Guy B. Copeland 

Ward Copeland 

Calvin Thurman Crawford 
**Thomas Woodrow Denton 
Como Franklin 

Edgar Hancock 

Cecil Holt 

Alvin H. Huddleston 
Floyd Thomas Huddleston 
John Hunter 


**Discharged. 


Charles T. Lakin 

**H. C. Langford 
Fletcher Paul Ledbetter 
Aubrey McCormack 
*Fred McDonald 
Claude Norris 

Denton Norris 

Thomas H. Parragin 
Arlie H. Poston 
Thurman Reynolds 

Jeff Calvin Roberts 
Arnold Sells 

Walter W. Simcox 

Guy K. Smith 
**William Elbert Smith 
*Edward Spicer 
**Elmo Swallows 
**Enoch Justus Thomas 
Hearley W. Tucker 
**Hardy Vaughn 

Jessie Phillip Wheat 
Russel White 

Marson Wilmoth 

Bill Windle 


PERRY COUNTY 


Russell Alexander 
*William Earl Boyce 
Mrs. Wilton Boyce Craig 
Stanley Curry 

Ottis Dabbs 

Charles Depriest 
Ben Howard 

Willie Hudson 
Daniel Kimble 

Atha Kirk 
Beaumont Lomax 
Homer Long 
Shoffner McGee 
Ruford Moore 
Mildred Jane Poore 
Sam B. Savage 
Tom Kent Savage 
Elam Sharp 


PICKETT COUNTY 


Finley Anderson 
Martin Crouch 
Earl Franklin 
Rich Groce 

Lt. Dowe Hinds 
Johnie Jolly 

W. D. Martin 
Taskel Rich 
Everett Russell 
Fate Sells 


POLK COUNTY 


Miss Carter 
Geneva Chancey 
Julia Duke 
Bernice Hulbert 
Jonnie Lewis 

R. R. Stahl 
Conrad Templeton 


PUTNAM COUNTY 


Lt. Col. Milton L. Acuff 
Frank R. Adams 

Herman Alcorn 

Doyle Allen 

Lawrence Bartlett 
Chaplain Ura A. Brogden 
Elmer J. Brown 

John Henry Buckner 

Sgt. Paul Carroll 

Hooper Crawford 

Huland Draper 

S/Sgt. Bill Henley 
Carlos Herren 

Ensign Clarence Huddleston 
2nd Lt. Clyde Hyder 
*Robert Johnson 

Cpl. Mary Em Lee 


*Killed in action. 
**Discharged. 





Nelson Maddux 
Frank Medley 

Paul Moore 

Earl Nash 

Charles Nunally 

Tom Nunally 

Lt. Ira H. Ours 
Tillman H. Phillips, PO 1/c 
Sgt. Zeb Hill Pointer 
Pvt. Burl Phy 
Arnold Sells 

Will O. Terry 

Lucille Thompson 


RHEA COUNTY 
Sgt. C. V. Gabbert 
Lt. Condon Wasson 
Lt. Edward Wyatt 
Richard Wyatt 


ROANE COUNTY 

CPO Joe Atkins 
Sgt. Robert E. Culvahouse 
Lt. John A. Ellis 
Lt. Joe Ernest, Jr. 
Cpl. Floyd Farmer 

S/2c Mary Grant 
Sgt. Cora Hatfield 
Sgt. J. Ralph Johnston 
S/Sgt. Robert Audubon Ladd 
CPO Creed McClure 
Capt. C. Baxter Patton 
Lt. John G. Roberts 
Capt. Sterling Roberts 
Maj. James B. Thompson 
Sgt. Ruth Weaver 


ROBERTSON COUNTY 


James Adams 

Willard Browning 
Lewis Cobbs 

Wilford Dowden 
Berry Jackson Duncan 
Eddie B. Estes 

Robert Fort 

Sara Catherine Grandstaff 
Cecil Hardison 

George Henry 
Rayburn Jackson 
Lawrence Lee 

Vance McMurtry 
Burnett Miller 
Andrew Parker 
Prather L. Parker 
Charles Phelps 
Chester Price 

*Glenn Williams 


Springfield (City) 
(No Report) 


RUTHERFORD COUNTY 
Sam Delay 
Sgt. Raleigh Holden 
Lt. Clyde Hydee 
Whitson McLain 
Fred Nance 
Henry Nance 
Ralph Robinson 
John Sims 
Bealer Smotherman 
Lt. Whitney Stegall 
Sgt. James Taylor 
Capt. Robert Taylor 
Capt. Billy Todd 


Murfreesboro (City) 
Thomas Blair 
Madison Dill 
John H. Dixon 
Joe H. Netherland 
John Sims 
Hubert Swann 
Joe Troop 


*Killed in action. 
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SCOTT COUNTY 


Zola Adkins 

Ola Byrd 

Harold Carson 
Princess Carson 
George B. Cecil 
Clovis Chambers 
Alonzo Cross 
Clifton Cross 
Elery Cross 
Luther Cross 
Millard Cross 
Walter Cross 

A. V. Ellis 

Leon Hatfield 
Claude Jeffers 
Audit Keeton 
Lonnie Keeton 
Tilmon Laxton 
Elery Lay 

Bethel Newport 
Frank Newport 
Howard Newport 
J. Defoe Pemberton 
Frazier Phillips 
Herman Phillips 
Lawrence Phillips 
Claude Posey 
Evelyn Sexton 
Willard Sexton 
Howard Smith 
Harris Stanley 
Russell Stanley 
Chester Lee Taylor 
Elso Terry 

Luke Terry 

Amos Lee Thomas 
Christopher West 
Silas York 


SEQUATCHIE COUNTY 
**H. Clay Barker 
Grady L. Griffith 
Albert J. Hackworth 
Robert Patton 
Robert Tate 


SEVIER COUNTY 


Eugene Arwood 
Fred Bryan 

Max Cate 

W. S. Coe 

Joe Dockery 
Gladys Harrell 
Halmer Hickman 
Sara Jenkins 
Fred Latham 

W. M. Latham 
Wilbur McMahan 
Freeman Maples 
Tip Robertson 
Paul Simms 
Murel Smelcer 
John R. Stinnett 


SHELBY COUNTY 
Lt. (jig) Ara Alexander 
Cpl. John D. Barnes 
Lt. Jack Beatty, Jr. 
CPO J. W. Burkhead 
Cpl. Joe Crenshaw 
Major C. L. Cox 
T/5 Thomas H. Crockett 


Lt. Wickliffe B. Dashiell, Jr. 


Lt. (jg) Adelaide Durley 
CWO Paul Eaheart 

Lt. Charles Fisher 

Lt. Frank M. Finney 
Lt. (jg) Eugene Fulghum 
T/Sgt. Jack Horner 

O. E. Hodges 

Pvt. Evelyn N. Johnson 
Lt. (jg) Nelms Johnson 
Sgt. Everett Kidd 

Sgt. Arthur Klein 


**Discharged. 


FOR MAY, 1945 





Capt. A. K. McCalla 

RT 2/c David McPherson 

Sp. A/2 Robert E. Mason 

Ensign John Michael 

Gordon Moffatt 

Cpl. Minnie Norwood 

Sgt. Robert P. Price 

Cpl. Beverly Quekemeyer 

Lt. R. S. Robison 

Lt. Jack W. Scott 

Cpl. Joe Y. Sammons 

CBM Harry Siebold 

Lt. Theodore Carroll 
Smith, Jr. 

Lt. Noel Stafford 

Pvt. J. Frank Thomason 

Ensign Margaret Turner 

Lt. L. R. Wadsworth 

Lt. Martha Whitaker 

Pfc. Joe E. Wright 


Memphis (City) 


Sam Anderson 

J. T. Baker 

Dorothy Bizzell 

Emil J. Boepple 
Porter H. Chappell 
Stanley L. Dillard 
William Hickman Ewing 
Frank Farino 

Mattie Fowinkle 
Joseph G. Griesbeck, Jr. 
Ellen Elizabeth Hester 
C. O. Holly 

Marjorie Hugo 

P. C. Hutchinson 
Shellye A. Hutchinson 
Samuel H. Johnson 
Marshall H. Jones 
Ernest R. Lewis 
William M. Lineberry, Jr. 
William A. McGinnis 
Clifton P. Milton 
William F, Moore 
Lyle J. Murphy 
Ruffner P. Murray 
Dewey H. Orr 

Robert E. Porter 

Paul H. Sisco 

Harry B. Sharp 
Winston Simmons 

Cc. C. Sutton 

Elizabeth B. Thorn 
Ralph C. Willhauk 


SMITH COUNTY 


Cpl. Charles Boze 

Lt. (jg) John W. Brown 
Sgt. Mary A. Cleveland 
Lt. Amelia Fisher 

Lt. Shaw Hickerson 

Lt. (jg) Billy Mose Hunter 
Sgt. Billy Law 

Cpl. Lecil McDonald 
Sgt. Harold McEachern 
P. N. Maggart, 1/c PO 
Lt. Brownie Robinson 
Sgt. Ben H. Thomas 
Sgt. Elmer Winfree 

Sgt. Hugh A. Woosley 


STEWART COUNTY 


Edward Acree 
Noel Bagwell 
Howard Jobe 
Bernard Jobe 
Kenneth Nance 
Raymond R. Pitts 
Lanas Royster 
Lochie Scarborough 
Hewell Shelton 
Nova H. Wallace 


SULLIVAN COUNTY 


Lt. Charles Akard 
George Barnes 
Charles Bates 


Winford Blevins 
Carl Chase 
Tack Countiss 
O’Dell Emmert 
Fred Graham 
Herman Hall 
Gordon Hauk 
Paul Lady 

T. B. McCulley 
Dottie Rutherford 
Stuart Watson 


Johnson City 
Mrs. Mildred Carr 
S/lic R. L. Edwards 
S/Sgt. Earl Fleenor 
Osborne Foutch, L.M. 
Lt. (jg) Victor Johnson 
Ensign Ward P. Miles 
Lt. Milton Miller 
Ist Sgt. Dallas Pace 
Lt. (jg) R. M. Reser 
Lt. William Ryburn 
Ensign Neil Wright 


Kingsport (City) 
Robert Beck 
Al Boyer 
Georgia Conner 
John C. Copeland 
Oscar Dalton 
William Dubbs, Jr. 
Paul R. Elliott 
Frank Emberger 
James Freeman 
Nancy Hale 
Margaret’ Hill 
John Horvath 
A. S. Johnson 
J. C. Moore 
Jake Moser 
Roscoe Murray 
Lucy Potter 
Clarence Rhordanz 
Mary Alma Stone 
M. G. Toepel 
Kenneth Voss 
Paul Williams 
J. B. Wimpy 


Bristol (City) 
(No Report) 


SUMNER COUNTY 


Haskel Anglea 
John Paul Brown 
Paul Dorris 
Ward C. Draper 
Glenn Heath 
Roy Jones 
Arthur Reddick 
Paul Smith 
Woodall Taylor 


TIPTON COUNTY 


Harold Beaver 
Wilbur Cash 
John Chisolm 
Joe Dungy 
Raymond Faulk 
John Franklin 
Marvin Earl Hill 
Lawrence Ralph 
Maclin Riley 
Roy Starnes 
Gray Taylor 


TROUSDALE COUNTY 

Kathryn Cox 

Brown Draper 

J. H. Fielder 

tLewis Key 

Jesse McMurry 

W. J. Schmidt 

Robert White 


tDied in service. 


UNICOI COUNTY 


Lt. Frank Arwood 

Lt. Vernon Atchley 
S/Sgt. W. S. Bobbitt 
Capt. Ernest Booth 

Lt. William Boyer 

D. E. Bullington, CFP 
Lt. Joe Chapman 
Hassell Charles, PH 3/c 
Lt. Fred Davison 

Lt. Calvin Dunbar 

Lt. Warren Dunbar 
Sgt. Lois Emmert 
Ensign Willard Garland 
Lt. Glenn Gentry 

Lt. Solon Gentry 

Lt. Henry Hartley 

Lt. Mose Jones 

Lt. C. V. Lundy 

Major Lynn Massengill 
Ensign Doyle Moore 

Lt. Tom Moore 

Lt. Ira Morley 

*Lt. M. F. Parsley, Jr. 
Sgt. Margaret Pickering 
Blaine Robinette, C.SP 
Sgt. Russell White 


UNION COUNTY 


Carlos R. Beeler, PhM 3/c 
S/Sgt. Florence R. Beeler 
Sgt. Earl Branum 

Cpl. M. H. Brogan 

W. M. Chesney, Sp.T. 1/c 
S/Sgt. Edward L. Collett 
Sgt. James Marshall Dyer 
Cpl. Harrell E. Edmondson 
Sgt. Charles H. Lynch 

Cpl. Kenneth W. Lynch 

Lt. Carl G. Moore 

Lt. (jg) Earl Myers 

Cpl. Kenneth Myers 

S/Sgt. Willie M. Myers, Jr. 
Pfc. Gaines Sharp 

Lt. (jg) Rome C. Sharp 
Lt. (jg) A. K. Steiner 
William C. Stooksbury, C.Sp. 
Pvt. John C. Walters 


VAN BUREN COUNTY 


Lt. Col. Milton Acuff 
Major R, W. Johnson 
Pvt. J. M. Taft 


WARREN COUNTY 


**Capt. Joe Beasley 

Pvt. Edgar Beaty 

Maj. Carl W. Campbell 
Calhoun Collier 

Harry Copenhaver 
Willard Crawley 

Lt. Firman L. Cu 

Lt. (jg) V. E. Dodson 
Walter Gaffin 

Paul Gilbert 

**Paul Golden 

Chaplain Albert Gonce 
*E. L. Grove 

Oakley Jennings 

Cpl. Thomas A. Locke 
S/Sgt. Everette Mitchell 
Capt. Gentry W. Moffitt 
G. R. Mullican, F/1c 
Frances Simms 

Collier Smith 

Lt. Carmeen Turner 
Lowell D. Turner, RDM/2c 
Capt. Matt Webb 

Cpl. Roy W. Wiseman 
Lt. (jg) Chester Womack 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 


Thomas Boring 
William B. Carter 


**Discharged. 
*Killed in action. 
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Edward W. Copeland 
Verna Fulkerson 
William Hunt 

Duncan Johnson 
Robert Keefauver 
Kenneth Keys 
Howard R. Massengill 
Lawrence Miller 


JOHNSON CITY 


Ruth Butler 
Wiley Cassidy 
Wilfred Clelland 
Howard Dyer 
Stewart Farmer 
T. R. Leslie 
Eugene Loggans 
L. L. Sisk 


WAYNE COUNTY 


Vivian Brewer 
Herschel Bryant 
**Raymond Bryant 
Andrew Cole 
Floyd Daniel 
Alfred Gallagher 
**C. D. Gallagher 


Carter Keeton 
James Linville 
Fount Love 
**Jones McFall 
Lawrence McFall 
**Lois Martin 
Mary Alice Miller 
Jay Morris 
Grayford Nutt 

T. J. Nutt 

*Ben Ray 
William Robinson 
Dee Stricklin 
Lindsey Stricklin 
Nita Woodward 


WEAKLEY COUNTY 
Laudel Adkinson 
Allen Buren Austin 
Julia Banks 
Mary Lou Banks 
Ralph Brann 
Thomas Adrian Brann 
Gardner Campbell 
David Clark 
Gene Crawford 
Ellis Featherstone 


Thomas Norman Hale 


Audrey Thomas Hurley 


James H. Logan 

Lora Mae McClain 

J. D. McGehee 
Herman W. Matheny 
Dike Mayo 

Jessie E. Moore 
Thomas Lee Moore 
Robert Emmett Pettie 
Lorraine Smith 

J. Frank Taylor 
Harry Thornhill 
Raymond Allison Weldon 
Harold Lee Winstead 


WHITE COUNTY 


Paul B. Andrews 
W. E. Bohannon 
Beecher Cooley 
Quill E. Cope 
Charles Golden 
John Golden 
Shirley Green 
Charles Hennessee 
Robert J. Howard 
Wallace Lamb 
Edward Moore 
Manuel Officer 
Charles Raper 
James Richards 
Tom Frank Sims 
J. T. Stone 
Garland Tipps 





Robert Wessell 

Joe E. Wilhite 
Sparta (City) 
(No Report) 


WILLIAMSON COUNTY 


Cpl. James W. Adams 
Annelle Anderson 

Ivo Barnhill 

**Wilson Denton 
Madison Dill 

Sgt. Mabel M. Dowdy 
Lt. Edgar Fox 

Pvt. Richard D. Graham 
Charles Grigsby 

Rev. R. S. Lee 

Cpl. Edward Mangrum 
Lillian Mosley 

John Oliver 

James Z. Stinson 

Mrs. Nellie Sue Truelove 
Cpl. Carl Walker 
**William Walker 


WILSON COUNTY 

Jack Bradford 
Jack Carter 
Brice Hall 
Ben W. Harlin 
Paul Lindsay 
Richard Mitchell 
Edna Reed 

**Discharged. 





Ray Hollis T. W. Fisher 

Tom Hollis 

C. W. Holt Grooms Herron 
pan So eee John Thomas Jeter 

Challenges 


How about education for re- 
turned soldiers? Will we decide 
to let higher education do all the 
worrying or will we recognize 
that it is the job of all educators? 
(Seventy-four per cent of the en- 
listed men in the armed services 
have not completed high school.) 

How about compulsory military 
training for all boys? Will we let 
it come as inevitable or will we 
do some hard thinking before we 
turn over to the Army the educa- 
tion of 1,500,000 boys per year? 

How about the things we have 
learned about the state of literacy, 
health, general education? Will 
we sink back into complacency, 
or will we decide it is time to take 
some major steps to better our 
educational situation? 

How about the war babies who 
are beginning to come to our 
schools, youngsters who are get- 
ting reacquainted with their fa- 
thers after years of absence, who 
are meeting their fathers for the 
first time, who have never seen 
their fathers and never will? Will 
we concentrate on shoving them 
through drill in the three R’s, or 
will we see even more clearly that 
education must be based on un- 
derstanding? 

How about that host of young 
Americans who have left our 
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schools, to work, to keep house 
while mother worked, to roam the 
streets and be branded as “delin- 
quents”? Are they to be our “for- 
gotten men,” or will we make defi- 
nite provision for them to con- 
tinue their education, recognizing 
that their needs and interests 
have changed in the past few 
years? 

How about the 4,000,000 women 
who have been working during 
the war years who would not have 
worked in normal times and who 
may have a hard time finding jobs 
in the future (surveys indicate 
that sixty to eighty-five per cent 
want jobs; industrialists say that 
twenty to forty per cent may find 
jobs.) Will we shake our heads 
and say “too bad,” or will we rec- 
ognize the tremendous educational 
significance of their work experi- 
ence and find ways to use their 
energies for bettering our com- 
munities? 

How about the 40,000 or more 
emergency teachers in our schools 
holding special certificates? Will 
we spend our time figuring out 
how to get rid of them when bet- 
ter qualified people are available, 
or will we examine the possibility 
of using them (they may not be 
trained, but they needn’t stay that 
way) as special assistants, assist- 
ant librarians, nutritionists, as- 


sistants in art, music, recreation, 
etc., etc.? (Breathes there a school 
which couldn’t use double its pre- 
war staff?) 

How about the vast community 
organization built to further our 
war needs in O. C. D, O. P. A, 
scrap collections, bond sales, etc. 
Will it die with the peace, or will 
we find ways it may continue to 
serve our communities? 

How about the tremendous new 
public interest in education born 
of war experiences and evidenced 
in all the talk about G. I. methods 
and controversies about discipline, 
the 3 R’s, and great books? Will 
we let it dribble out in petty con- 
troversies, or will we use it to 
create an informed lay public, 
competent to evaluate our educa- 
tional system and prepared to sup- 
port it? 

And these are only the begin- 
ning. As we move from war to 
peace, our problems and oppor- 
tunities will be many and chal- 
lenging—News Exchange of the 
Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development of the 
N. E. A. 


EQUALITY 
Father: “Joe, why are you always at 
the bottom of your class?” 
Joe: “It really doesn’t matter, Dad. 
We get the same instructions at both 
ends.”—Maine Teachers’ Digest. 
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School Aid Asked in 
Seventh War 
Loan Drive 


Drive Set for May 14-June 30 to 
Permit School Participation. 
April Sales to Count on 
Drive Quotas. 


War financing officials in every 
part of the country have insisted 
that the Seventh War Loan Drive 
be timed so that the schools can 
help. Hence, the drive dates— 
May 14-June 30—and an account- 
ing period to include April sales 
on drive quotas. 

Teachers, school administrators, 
and their students can rightfully 
take a bow for this tribute to the 
key importance of their support 
in the war loan drives. 

The school record in the Sixth 
War Loan (as revealed by a spe- 
cial survey) speaks for itself: 

20,140,000 people heard about 
the Sixth War Loan from 
school children — most from 
their own children, but a third 
from others. 

11,130,000 people were asked by 
school children to buy (in- 
cluding 3,180,000 who were 
approached in no other way). 

1,595,000 people bought their ex- 
tra bonds at schools. 

Ninety per cent as many people 
bought extra bonds when so- 
licited by school children as 
when solicited by adults. 


Teaching Guide for 
Home Nurse Classes 

Teaching Guides for instructors 
of high school and college courses 
in Red Cross Home Nursing are 
now being prepared by the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, it is announced. 
Ready for use this fall, these guides 
will offer specific suggestions for 
class discussions, demonstrations, 
and practice. Contents are so ar- 
ranged that instruction may be 
adapted, with or without credit, 
to existing curricula. The course 
may be taught entirely by a nurse 
instructor or in cooperation with 
instructors of other courses in the 
same general field. 

The high school guide will pre- 
sent the simpler nursing proce- 
dures with specific methods of 
teaching them to adolescent stu- 
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dents. The college guide will be 
more extensive in scope, and 
through the inclusion of basic 
principles underlying procedures 
will be of higher academic level. 

The wartime shortage of phy- 
sicians and professional nurses has 
emphasized the urgency of more 
extensive home nursing instruc- 
tion. As a result, many educators 
have become convinced that this 
subject should be made an inte- 
gral part of the education of all 
potential homemakers. 

Many instructors are needed for 
the teaching of high school and 
college courses. Professional 
nurses, because of their technical 
training and experience, have 
much to contribute to the teach- 
ing of all or parts of the course. 
Cooperative teaching with in- 
structors of other courses is also 
practicable. 

e 


Sixty Years 

D. C. Heath and Company this 
year will celebrate sixty years of 
publishing. Late in 1885 the pub- 
lishing firm of Ginn and Heath 
was dissolved and the new firm, 
established by Daniel Collamore 
Heath, started on its way with 
thirteen books and eleven pam- 
phlets. These were chiefly in sci- 
ence and modern languages, two 
subjects that Mr. Heath had the 
vision to anticipate would play an 
important part in future school 
curriculums. In a recent inter- 
view Mr. Dudley R. Cowles, presi- 
dent of D. C. Heath and Com- 
pand, said: “We were fortunate 
that in our early years our steps 
were guided by men who as 
experienced educators believed 
strongly that an important part of 
their business was to advance the 
cause of American education by 
making as good books as it was 
possible for us to make. That 
purpose has remained a guide to 
the company ever since. During 
the last sixty years Heath has pio- 
neered in new fields, and recently 
has developed a large and strong 
list in the elementary field. In 
the high school and college fields 
Heath is going vigorously ahead 
to keep abreast of the many edu- 
cational changes that a changing 
world demands. We have pro- 
duced an increasing number of 


texts meeting educational require- 
ments so closely that several of 
our series have been and are being 
used by the millions. It has al- 
ways been our purpose to watch 
and understand the trends in edu- 
cation and to anticipate if possible 
or at least to meet promptly the 
educators’ demands for textbooks 
as tools to carry forward their 
programs. 

“Sixty,” Mr. Cowles said, “is a 
fine age. We are old enough to 
profit by our experience; young 
enough to look ahead with enthu- 
siasm, to redouble our efforts, and 
to do our share in meeting the 
new and difficult demands the 
postwar world will make on 
American schools and American 
publishers.” 

® 


Silver Burdett Has a 
Birthday 


Silver Burdett observes a gala 
occasion this year as the company 
reaches its sixtieth birthday. Ed- 
gar O. Silver, the founder, would 
scarcely recognize the offspring of 
the humble publishing business he 
set up in Boston in 1885. His list 
of one item, The Normal Music 
Course, has grown and expanded 
to include basic texts in the major 
subjects on both primary and sec- 
ondary school levels, and Silver 
Burdett Company has emerged as 
one of the country’s leading text- 
book publishing houses with of- 
fices in New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco. 

The publication schedule for 
1945 is in keeping with the dia- 
mond jubilee. The year opened 
with the launching of a new basic 
reading series, Learning to Read, 
by Nila B. Smith. In April, the 
sixty-year-old tradition of pio- 
neering in the field of music was 
carried on as the fourth book of 
the New Music Horizons series 
came from the press. 


Correction 


Central High School of Bolivar, 
and Tennessee Military Institute, 
Sweetwater, should have been in- 
cluded in the second honor list on 
page 16 of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
for April, according to Dr. John 
C. Hodges. 
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Opportunity for Rural 
Teachers 


Under the sponsorship of the 
National Association of State Sec- 
retaries, plans have been devel- 
oped for providing aid for every 
rural teacher in the United States. 
This will be done by placing mate- 
rial of definite usefulness and con- 
crete value in the state teachers’ 
magazines. This material will be 
prepared by persons who know 
the problems of the rural schools 
and who can speak with validity. 
It will be so prepared and organ- 
ized that any rural teacher in any 
rural community can use it in her 
classroom, and thus make the 
school a community enterprise 
with community participation, co- 
operation, and understanding. 

The plan for this enterprise was 
designed by W. P. King, editor of 
the Kentucky School Journal and 
executive Secretary of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association. The 
National Association of State Sec- 
retaries, through its president, 
Irving Pearson, cooperated by the 
appointment of a committee con- 
sisting of C. O. Wright of Kansas 
and Inks Franklin of Missouri to 
work with Mr. King, who served 
as chairman. 

The essential task which lay 
before this group was that of find- 
ing a way by which rural teachers 
could help themselves. The com- 
mittee found a great organization 
whose service is dedicated to the 
specific purpose of helping people 
to help themselves. This organi- 
zation is the W. K. Kellogg Foun- 
dation. The committee laid be- 
fore the foundation a picture of 
the needs in rural life that should 
be met by the schools. Always 
alert to opportunities for service, 
the foundation recognized the pos- 
sibility of channeling vital mate- 
rial to the teachers through the 
state teachers’ magazines. They 
promptly seized upon this as an- 
other opportunity for their great 
assistance to deserving enter- 
prises. 

With the help of the foundation, 
it is planned that practical and 
usable material dealing with all 
phases of the rural teachers’ work 
will be supplied to teachers 
monthly through the teachers’ 
journals of the respective states. 
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This work will be so designed as 
to strengthen the total function 
of the school in the community, 
its relation to the community, and 
the reciprocal functions of the 
school and the community. It is 
hoped that every teacher’s maga- 
zine in the country will partici- 
pate in this effort to enhance the 
value of rural schools and stim- 
ulate interest in the improvement 
of rural life through the expan- 
sion of school activities. 


Camp Leaders Training 
June 4-17 


The Division of State Parks is 
conducting a Camp Leaders Train- 
ing Camp in June to train camp 
and recreational leaders. 

This camp will be held at Fall 
Creek Falls State Park Group 
Camp, June 4 to 17. Its purpose 
is to train a leadership for all 
kinds of camp programs. It is 
open to persons with varied expe- 
rience from all parts of the state 
who can use this type of training. 

The staff of fifteen persons rep- 
resent all phases of camping expe- 





rience. Many of them are of na- 
tional reputation in music, drama, 
naturecrafts, campcraft, wood- 
craft, and the like. Mr. W. M. 
Hay, the director of state parks, 
and Mr. Henry G. Hart, the camp 
director, state that they are very 
pleased with the staff for the camp 
and the interest shown in it. 

Persons interested should get in 
touch with the Division of State 
Parks, 303 State Office Building, 
Nashville 3, Tennessee, for further 
details. 

This camp is a new effort to 
bring camp training closer home 
and less expensive by bringing all 
agencies together for training 
their camp directors, water-front 
personnel, and counselors. 

Teachers who have a responsi- 
bility in these fields would do well 
to consider this opportunity. Such 
a training institute should make a 
significant contribution to camp- 
ing through the state. 

Fall Creek Falls State Park is 
one of the most beautiful spots in 
the state and the elevation of 1,800 
feet will be invigorating. It is lo- 
cated between Spencer and Pike- 
ville, Tennessee. 











For Better Results in English 








LANGUAGE 
READINESS 


For Grade Two 


This book is designed to 
be used as the beginning 
book in language and pre- 
sents material preparatory 
to regular language work 
in the third grade. 











LAIDLAW 


sumable form. 


ESSENTIALS OF 
EVERYDAY ENGLISH 


By FERRIS AND KEENER 
For Grades Three to Eight 


This is a complete program in language and 
grammar, covering all phases of English—oral and 
written composition, functional grammar, and cor- 
rect usage. 
no other textbook or workbook is needed. 

ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH is suc- 
cessfully and extensively used. Because of the defi- 
niteness of the program, classes using it are in- 
variably above the norm in achievement tests. More 
than one million pupils in all parts of the country are 


using ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH. 
Also Available for Grades Nine to Twelve 
ESSENTIALS OF COMMUNICATION 
By BREWTON-McMULLAN-PAGE 


A course in the mechanics of high school English in con- 


Each book is in consumable form and 


Write for further information 


BROTHERS 


328 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Available at Tennessee Book Company, Nashville 3 
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Our Schools 


EDWARD N. SCHEIBERLING 
National Commander, American Legion 





Education in America is one of 
the most critical casualties of the 
war. 

Two hundred thousand teachers 
have left the classrooms since 
Pearl Harbor. Thousands have 
entered the armed forces. The 
rising cost of living has forced 
other thousands to accept the 
higher wages of war industry. 

Schools have been closed be- 
cause of the shortage of teachers. 
Classes have been enlarged. 
Courses have been modified or 
eliminated. Like their teachers, 
millions of students have left 
school for the battlefield or war 
work. 

Education has been inevitably 
cut, condensed, and disrupted to 
meet the insatiable demands of 
victory. 

It is a false hope to believe that 
victory itself will automatically 
restore all that we have lost in 
the field of education. The rav- 
ages of war go deeper than that. 
Reconversion is as grave a prob- 
lem in the classroom as it is in the 
workshop. 

It will not be enough to return 
to peacetime levels of education. 
The 1940 census showed that 10,- 
000,000 Americans — thirteen per 
cent of our people—were illiterate. 
Selective Service records show 
that 4,366,000 American men were 
rejected for military service be- 
cause of physical or mental de- 
fects, including illiteracy. That 
total equals the number serving 
overseas with our Army. 

These are tragic figures. Our 
system failed those men in the 
past. We must not fail them in 
the future. 

We must not educate fewer of 
our citizens—we must educate 
more. 

We must not increase illiteracy 
—we must stamp it out! 

The demands of the future will 
be staggering. 

Millions of veterans will return 
with new perspectives, new hori- 
zons. They will ask America to 
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complete their education, to sup- 
plement and expand their abilities 
and opportunities. We cannot fail 
them. 

We look forward to an enduring 
peace. The American Legion is 
pledged to an association of free 
nations, for peace, armed with the 
force needed to put an instant halt 
to aggression. If we are to suc- 
ceed in that hope, America must 
be internally strong, a united na- 
tion—alert, informed, self-reliant. 
There is no room for waste, no 
room for illiteracy. Only an edu- 
cated people can fulfill this des- 
tiny. 

We shall need more teachers— 
we shall, in the immediate post- 
war period, have less. Thousands 
will never return from war or in- 
dustry. Replacements will not be 
available—enrollment in teachers’ 
colleges has fallen sixty per cent. 

We shall need more schools— 
better equipment. Yet a _ tax- 
weary people, staggering under an 
enormous war debt, may turn to 
education—as they have in the 
past—with an economy axe. 

We must avoid that at all 
costs. For twenty-five years, the 
Legion has aggressively fought to 
strengthen our educational sys- 
tem; to make the American peo- 
ple aware of its importance. It 
was to that end that the Legion 
first sponsored American Educa- 
tion Week. 

To develop a thorough knowl- 
edge of our Constitution, the Le- 
gion sponsors the annual National 
High School Oratorical contest, 
through which more than 120,000 
competing students learn new 
love and understanding for Amer- 
ica. 

Written compositions on our 
Constitution are carefully pre- 
pared each year by approximate- 
ly one million high school students 
from whom the oratorical com- 
petitors are chosen. Thus the 
study of the Constitution is great- 
ly broadened. 

Nine thousand schools present 
the American Legion good citi- 
zenship medal to outstanding stu- 
dents at graduation each year. 


And one hundred thousand boys 
have learned practical citizenship 
and government through the Le- 
gion-Sponsored Boys State. 

We have rededicated ourselves 
to service to education. We will 
fight to attract teachers to the 
classrooms with adequate salaries. 
We will fight to strengthen the 
curricula of our schools. 

And, marching shoulder to 
shoulder with the constructive 
programs of National Education 
Association and all other forces 
for education, we shall succeed in 
this great responsibility. 











IN ITS MOST 
DELICIOUS FORM 


Yes, Sealtest Ice Cream is 
not only delicious but nour- 
ishing as well—for Sealtest 
Ice Cream in addition to 
supplying Vitamin A and 
calcium, also supplies all of 
the other milk vitamins, 
minerals and protein 
needed regularly in the 
diets of both adults and 
children. 


Sorithern Dairies. 
Secltest 


ICE CREAM 





Division of National Dairy Products Corporation 
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SPEECH TRAINING and What 
It Means to Young Citizens 


LOTTYE K. McCALL 
Messick High School, Memphis 





Administrators considering of- 
fering a new course must scruti- 
nize carefully the values derived 
in order to justify the expense 
involved. Since comparatively few 
high schools, with the exception 
of the city systems, offer a course 
in speech, many executives have 
doubtless considered the advisa- 
bility of introducing such a course. 
What is speech training, what can 
it do for young students, and 
why should every effort be made 
to offer it? 

Although the trend in recent 
years has been toward stress on 
original speech as the more val- 
uable, interpretative speech is also 
of great worth to the individual. 
According to Bacon, “Reading 
maketh a full man, conference a 
ready man, and writing an exact 
man.” In order to be a ready 
man one must interpret himself 
to others, and others to others. 
This can best be taught in a 
course in interpretative speech. 
In order to interpret well, a pupil 
must be taught to put his best 
foot forward; he must acquire a 
sense of showmanship in order to 
sell himself. The first step in 
achieving anything is to feel one- 
self adequate, to possess self-con- 
fidence. When a student develops 
poise, which gives him ease of 
mind and body, he can then con- 
centrate on getting across his mes- 
sage. Good grooming and appro- 
priateness of dress help to develop 
poise and self-confidence. Every 
person is first of all judged by his 
appearance. By learning and ap- 
plying the principles of good 
grooming and by attaining bodily 
control, a young boy or girl 
achieves the basic requirements 
for poise and _ self-confidence. 
Next, a person is judged by his 
voice and diction. By studying 
interpretative speech a_ pupil 
learns to speak clearly and dis- 
tinctly and to appreciate those 
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qualities in others. In a speech 
class he is associated with a group 
who realizes the importance of 
good speech; therefore, he is con- 
stantly striving for improvement. 

The study of dramatics, one 
phase of interpretative speech, 
provides the best possible avenue 
for creating within students an 
appreciation of the best in the 
movies, on the stage, and in the 
whole field of dramatic literature. 
Regardless of whether grownups 
approve, the majority of high 
school students go to movies much 
more often than they read books. 
If they are trained to demand the 
best, many of the dangers of the 
movies will disappear because the 
undesirable movies will not be 
popular. An experiment spon- 
sored in 1933 by the National 
Council of Teachers of English 
proved that teaching the tech- 
nique of acting, plot construction, 
dialogue, theme, and setting will 
heighten their appreciation of and 
demand for good movies. 

In order to do good work in 
dramatics one must be taught to 
evaluate the thought of others; 
only in this way can he satisfac- 
torily interpret character. This 
often enables him to lose himself 
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in creating character and provides 
imaginative and emotional experi- 
ences that will be of benefit to 
the idealistic adolescent. After he 
leaves school, he may continue 
his interest in this field as a hobby, 
a worth-while leisure activity. 
Dramatics can become one of the 
strongest factors in helping a stu- . 
dent to develop a sound philoso- 
phy of life, which is so essential 
to mental health. He sees in 
actual practice the absolute neces- 
sity of subordinating self for the 
good of the whole. Whether a 
pupil be a member of the cast, of 
the stage crew, or merely of the 
organization presenting a play, he 
learns quickly that he must con- 
sider the production as a whole 
rather than his own starring. If 
he learns the desirability of ac- 
cepting responsibility, of doing his 
duty in a group of this kind, it is 
logical to conclude that he will 
willingly accept responsibilities in 
the larger world of business and 
community life. 

Interpretative speech, as impor- 
tant as it is, merely lays the 
groundwork for the broader field 
of original speech, such as health- 
ful and delightful conversation, 
original oration, extempore speak- 
ing, debate, and parliamentary 
procedure. Every normal person 
engages in conversation each day; 
it is the one phase of speech in 
which every student is vitally in- 
terested from the beginning be- 
cause he can see tangible results, 
because it helps to make him so- 
cially acceptable. In afterlife a 
young man or woman will not be 
asked to solve an algebra problem 
or to do a chemistry experiment 
before he is accepted as a member 
or a leader of the group. He must, 
however, sell his ideas. From a 
course in original speech he learns 
to organize his material clearly, 
to cultivate audience contact 
which enables him to sell an idea 
whether it be in the conversa- 
tional group, in the salesroom, or 
from the platform. 

From a season studying the 
year’s debate question, which is 
always one of national or inter- 
national importance, a student de- 
rives a broad knowledge of na- 
tional and world affairs. He is 
taught to do research, to weigh 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Educational Memories 


From the May, 1935, Issue of The 
Tennessee Teacher 


President C. H. Moore of Clarks- 
ville delivered the annual address 
to the Seventieth Annual Con- 
vention of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association on April 18, 1935. 


* * * 


The Public Student Forum finals 
‘were held in Nashville on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1935. The contest was 
held before a joint session of the 
Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. Roscoe Stephens of War- 
trace won the oration in the high 
school contest and Helen Ruth 
Bass of Gibson won the oration 
in the elementary school contest. 


* * * 


“Public Education in Tennessee 
—Looking Forward” was the sub- 
ject of the address given by Dr. 
Walter D. Cocking, Commissioner 
of Education, at the General Ses- 
sion of the Tennessee Education 
Association, April 20, 1935. 


* * * 


Mr. R. L. Thomas, state ele- 
mentary school supervisor, ed- 
ited three articles by different 
teachers over the state. They 
were: “Presto — An Attractive 
Schoolroom,” by Ivan Carpenter, 
seventh grade teacher, Copperhill; 
“Polk County Elementary School 
Library,” by Mrs. W. J. Smith, 
supervisor, Polk County Schools; 
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and “Among the Elementary 
Schools,” by Edward W. Dough- 
erty, 301 East Burwell Avenue, 


Knoxville. 
* x * 


T. E. A. Membership Statistics 
as of May 1, 1935, showed an in- 
crease of 1,417 over the 1934 en- 


rollment. 
* * * 


Dr. Norman Frost, professor of 
rural education, George Peabody 
College, and now a member of 
the State Board of Education, pre- 
sented an article, “Forgotten Chil- 
dren.” 
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Pupil's Railroad Kit 

Schoolteachers in the territory 
served by the Southern Railway 
System are being invited to write 
for free copies of the railway’s 
new “Pupil’s Railroad Kit” to sup- 
plement the “Teacher’s Kit on 
Railroad Transportation” now be- 
ing distributed by the Association 
of American Railroads. The invi- 
tation is extended by Holcombe 
Parkes, the Southern’s assistant to 
the president, in the railway’s 
current advertisements in state 
teachers magazines. 

Developed primarily to answer 
the many requests received from 
children for pictures and informa- 
tion about the Southern Railway, 
the “Pupil’s Kit” includes a letter 
of transmittal addressed to the 
children and signed by the rail- 
way’s president, a scrapbook col- 
lection of thirty-one captioned pic- 
tures, a dictionary of railroad 
“slanguage,” an explanation of 
railroad whistle signals, a blotter 
dramatizing the volume of busi- 
ness done by the Southern in a 
year, a pocket calendar illustrated 
with a picture of a Southern 
freight Diesel, a pamphlet on 
grade crossing safety, colored re- 
productions of the _ railway’s 
streamliners, a brief history of the 
Southern, and the American As- 
sociation of Railroad’s picture 
book entitled “Railroads at Work,” 
its bibliography of railway litera- 
ture, and its quiz book on railroads 
and railroading. 
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SPEECH TRAINING 
(Continued from page 28) 
evidence, to realize that there is 
good argument on both sides of a 
debatable question; thus he is led 
to understand the folly of snap 
judgment. He is taught to con- 
dense information and to get to 
the root of a problem. As he 
learns to express himself intelli- 
gently by formulating ideas and 
presenting them clearly, he ac- 
quires facility in using words. He 
is trained to listen actively rather 
than passively to news broadcasts, 
forums, and other programs of 
similar type and to try to arrive 
at the truth for himself. It often 
comes as a shock when a student 
first realizes that he cannot accept 
as truth everything which he 
hears or sees in print. One can- 
not debate alone; one must work 
as a member of a team. There is 
perhaps no more valuable lesson 
for a pupil to learn than how to 
work with another in harmony. 
If every person could have had 
this training, the postwar prob- 
lems would be more easily solved. 
Thus in debate a student gains 
knowledge and skills that should 
go far towards helping him solve 





New Location of 
Tennessee Book 
Company 





The Tennessee Book Company 
has moved from Second Avenue 
in Nashville to 181-185 Third Ave- 
nue, North. They invite all teach- 
ers to visit them in their new 
home. 
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his immediate problems and of 
helping him in later life to aid in 
solving community problems and 
the more complex national prob- 
lems. 

In a democratic civilization a 
basic knowledge of parliamentary 
procedure is essential. Every citi- 
zen should feel it his responsibil- 
ity to take part in professional 
and civic organizations. To do 
this satisfactorily he needs to 
know not only how to preside over 
a meeting, but how to participate 
as a member of the group. This 
is best taught in a class in original 
speech. It is here that he learns 
the difference between liberty and 
license. It is here that he learns 
to express his opinion as a mem- 
ber of the minority, but the neces- 
sity of yielding to the will of the 
majority. 

Speech training, to be adequate, 
must be given in a specialized 
speech course. There must be 
time for it and enthusiasm for it, 
both by the instructor and the ad- 
ministration. Speech training has 
a dollar and cents value for nearly 
every person; some of the people 





whose abilities are so definitely 
determined by their speech are 
actors and actresses, ministers, 
lawyers, diplomats, salesmen, re- 
ceptionists, lecturers, radio an- 
nouncers, and teachers, to name 
only a few. Speech training cul- 
tivates poise, self-confidence, a 
pleasing voice, and good diction; 
it develops an appreciation for the 
best in the movies and on the 
stage; it creates a sense of respon- 
sibility to the group. Speech 
training stresses the necessity of 
being well informed on questions 
of national and international im- 
portance; it trains in evaluating 
information; it emphasizes orderly 
thinking. Speech training pro- 
vides training in parliamentary 
practice which shows the desira- 
bility of taking an active part in 
the group. Thus speech training 
can make every young citizen a 
happier, better integrated, better 
informed individual; consequent- 
ly, he will be a more desirable 
adult citizen. Therefore, the val- 
ues received far outweigh the 
money expended. 








THE HENRY BOOKS 
By James S. Tippett 











Henry and the Garden, preprimer 
Stories about Henry, 
Henry and His Friends, Ist reader 
Here and There with Henry, 2nd reader 
Easy, supplementary readers which will be a delight to 
children. They have action, suspense, humor, plot, and 
excellent illustrations. The theme of the second reader, 
Here and There with Henry, is the community—how peo- 
ple live, the jobs they do, how they take care of their 
roads and houses, and, of course, the fun they have. 


By Durrell-Sullivan-McCarthy 


WE MEET NEW FRIENDS 
FRIENDS OF OURS 


For reading readiness in kindergarten or grade one 


READY TO READ 
BUILDING WORD POWER 


For beginning reading or remedial work with slow 
learners 


primer 











World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 


Represented by Cecil James, Greenfield 
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N. E. A. Honor Roll Mr. Harned Dies 


The following schools and 
school systems have reported 100 
per cent enrollments in the N. E. 
A. for 1944-45 since last report: 


State Director, N. E. A. 








WILSON NEW 


Tennessee has made great gains 
in N. E. A. membership during 
the past three years. The total 
now stands at more than eight 
thousand members. Credit for 
this growth is due the superin- 
tendents, principals, and teachers 
who have advanced the cause of 
the N. E. A. with their groups. 
Credit is also due Mr. Wilson New 
for his fine leadership and untir- 
ing efforts. 

Mr. New is principal of Stair 
Technical High School and direc- 
tor of Vocational Education in 
Knoxville. He is a former presi- 
dent of the T. E. A. and was 
elected state director for the Na- 
tional Education Association in 
1942. 





SOS CALL FOR TEACHERS SOS 


Teachers, the Southwest is calling 
you, offering fine salaries, wonderful 
climate, genuine hospitality. Special 
territory: Texas, New Mexico, Arizona. 
Blank on request. Enrollment FREE 
and PERMANENT. Organized by pres- 
ent manager 1903. 

BYNUM TEACHERS AGENCY 
Abilene, Texas 


COUNTIES 
Decatur 
Washington 
Campbell 
SCHOOL 
Knoxville, Island Home Ele- 
mentary 
SUPPLEMENTARY LIST 
Elizabethton, High School 
Knoxville, Brownlow School 
Knoxville, Lincoln Park School 
Knoxville, Lonsdale School 
Knoxville, Park Junior High 
School 
Knoxville, Staub School 
Knoxville, Van Gilder School 








THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 


ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely new and 
rewritten unabridged dictionary in 25 

years. 

Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 

New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 

reference books. It is truly “the foundation 

book of education.” Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Secona Edition 
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BAL Ioss WORK BOOKS 





HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY 2. OKLAHOMA 
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MR. P. L. HARNED 


Mr. P. L. Harned died on April 
12. This removes from the ranks 
of the teaching profession another 
of the pioneers and leaders of 
education in Tennessee. For ten 
years Mr. Harned was Commis- 
sioner of Education. During these 
years much progress was made in 
furthering the cause of public edu- 
cation in Tennessee. 

Those of us who knew him per- 
sonally sincerely regret his pass- 
ing. Those who did not know him 
personally have been recipients of 
his good work, and they, too, will 
regret his passing. 
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JOHNSON CITY 
TENNESSEE 


225 Rooms —_ 225 Batus 
$2.50 
COFFEE SHOP 
M. T. McArruur, Mer. 
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We regret the cancellation 
of your annual convention 
which has denied us the gen- 
uine pleasure we enjoy each 
year of entertaining you. 

We sincerely hope that 
conditions will permit you to 
resume your annual meeting 
next year, and that you will 
visit us frequently in the 


meantime. 
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At the time this issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
goes to press 17,473, or 99.4 per cent, of all white 
teachers and school administrators in Tennessee 
are members of the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion. Last year the association enrolled ninety-nine 
per cent of the white teachers and school admin- 
istrators of the state. The following tables indicate 
membership by Congressional districts, counties, 
cities, and institutions for the school year 1944- 
1945: 


First Congressional District 


No. Holding 
No. Teachers Membershi Per 
Organization Employed in ‘ Cent 
County: 
Carter 212 212 100.0 
Claiborne 179 179 100.0 
Cocke* 172 172 109.0 
Grainger . 89 89 100.0 
Greene 239 239 100.0 
Hamblen 58 58 100.0 
Hancock 83 83 100.0 
ME a a a8 199 199 100.0 
Jefferson 130 130 100.0 
Johnson ae 95 95 100.0 
RN ck sc. ocr ew tae 172 172 100.0 
Sullivan .. oo 341 100.0 
Ne 5. 2a dig Gaalsie 114 114 100.0 
Washington 190 190 100.0 
City: 
EE Te 99 100.0 
Elizabethton 51 51 100.0 
Greeneville 37 37 100.0 
Johnson City 139 139 100.0 
os a 6b wlerauens 116 116 100.0 
Morristown ; 50 50 100.0 
Total 2,765 2,765 100.0 
*Newport included. 
tRogersville included. 
Second Congressional District 
No. Holding 
No. Teachers Membershi Per 
Organization Employed in T. E. 2 Cent 
County: 
Anderson* . Bt 177 100.0 
Blount ... ass ox ann 262 262 100.0 
Campbell 227 227 100.0 
EE ike ear Gore So 500 500 100.0 
Loudon ; 76 76 100.0 
McMinn - 170 170 100.0 
EE ko ak bwiws 158 158 100.0 
Roane 164 164 100.0 
Union 67 67 100.0 
City: 
Alcoa 36 36 100.0 
Athens 38 38 100.0 
Harriman 42 42 100.0 
Knoxville 582 582 100.0 
Lenoir City 40 40 100.0 
Loudon 28 28 100.0 
Maryville 45 45 100.0 
orris 21 21 100.0 
Oak Ridge 283 283 100.0 
Total 2,916 2,916 100.0 


*Clinton included. 
+tSweetwater included. 
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T. E. A. Membership, 1944-45 


Third Congressional District 


No. Holding 
No. Teachers Membershi Per 
Organization Employed in T. E . Cent 
County: 
Bledsoe 60 60 100.0 
Bradley .. 116 116 100.0 
Grundy 79 79 100.0 
Hamilton 492 427 86.8 
Marion* 154 154 100.0 
Meigs 36 36 100.0 
Polk 100 96 96.0 
Rhea 127 127 100.0 
Sequatchie 39 39 100.0 
Van Buren 35 35 100.0 
Warren 140 140 100.0 
Whitet 115 115 100.0 
City: 
Chattanooga 543 543 100.0 
Cleveland 67 67 100.0 
Total 2,103 2,034 96.7 
*Richard City included. 
#Sparta included. 
Fourth Congressional District 
No. Holding 
No. Teachers Membershi Per 
Organization Employed in T. E. Cent 
County: : 
ee eee 68 68 100.0 
Cumberland 118 118 100.0 
Fentress 85 85 100.0 
Jackson 112 112 100.0 
Macon .. 5. 84 84 100.0 
Morgan 100 100 100.0 
Overton* _— 133 133 100.0 
Pickett 45 45 100.0 
Putnam 198 198 100.0 
Robertson 110 110 100.0 
Scottt Res 121 121 100.0 
Smith 96 96 100.0 
Sumner 205 205 100.0 
Trousdale 39 39 100.0 
City: 
Springfield 38 38 100.0 
Total 1,552 1,552 100.0 
*Livingston Academy included. 
tOneida included. 
Fifth Congressional District 
No. Holding 
No. Teachers Membershi Per 
Organization Employed in T. EB. A. Cent 
County: 
Bedford* ; 130 130 100.0 
Cannon ; -77 77 100.0 
Coffee 102 102 100.0 
De Kalb 98 98 100.0 
Franklin , 138 138 100.0 
Gilest 161 161 100.0 
Lincolnt 161 161 100.0 
Marshall 92 92 100.0 
Moore 26 26 100.0 
Rutherford 175 175 100.0 
Wilson§ 126 126 100.0 
City: . 
Murfreesboro 25 25 100.0 
Tullahoma 43 43 100.0 
Total 1,354 1,354 100.0 


*Shelbyville included. 

+Pulaski included. 

tFayetteville included. 

§Lebanon and Watertown included. 
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Sixth Congressional District 


No. Holding 
No. Teachers —? 
Organization Employed in T. E 
County: 
ee Oe 510 510 
City: 
MI Gow ca hecrack wae 628 628 
| Se eer teen C 1,138 1,138 


Seventh Congressional District 


No. Holding 
No. Teachers -)* ey A 
Organization Employed ma T. F. 
County: 
os 65s 6a preresnid 63 63 
MI. 58S 6 aid od eed ere bx 120 120 
CO re ree 102 102 
ana. SaaS och ad 43 43 
Humphreys* ........... 85 85 
EMWEONGO .... 05000 c a 207 207 
iE Na AINE ea 42 42 
| re re 223 223 
Montgomery ........... 101 101 
ge earn rea rarne 51 51 
NG os 30. cee are 78 78 
MIS 5 vine e bak ea 111 111 
Williamson} Da eo 135 135 
City: 

oi re 65 65 

ES. oS ce Na ee ee 1,426 1,426 


*Waverly included. 
+Franklin included. 


Eighth Congressional District 


No. Holding 
No. Teachers 1 aay a 
Organization Employed T. E 
County: 
Eee a ee 82 82 
I 5c: cat fev cond wach os 159 159 
ES 3 O95, 6.5 Setayhe: pied 68 68 
MN 1.8.5: 200 5 ¥a%e ps Rahs 76 76 
eee 60 60 
NR 5 Sh ahs sh bs 99 99 
9 as eas ehe ocd 112 112 
—e iit. Sonar onenoaas 133 133 
Oey ele yen eee 102 102 
McNeiry sotidatial custome 150 150 
MUI, 5 6s os ccc sors ew due 123 123 
City: 
ES ie ng wigs el alee a 87 87 
MIR 037 a0 Puke Soe kee 38 38 
W554 Fe Seale Pahoa 1,289 1,289 


*Lexington included. 


Ninth Congressional District 


No. Teachers 
Organization Employed 
County: 
MONI << ccm socus sc SOOM 98 
ME is fro Sto taces wale 136 
ere 249 
MIOWWOORT .. wc ones 77 
ated OE ea ae ae 47 
renee: 106 
cw, Aesth PM Os ii ore 166 
ES a oan pear ee, Pos 130 
WORKIOVS «5 on cee ese ce 165 


*Newbern and Trimble included. 


+Brownsville included 
tCovington included. 


No. Holding 
ae a 
in T. E. 


98 


§Gleason, Sharon, and Dresden included. 


FOR MAY, 1945 


Per 
Cent 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


Per 
Cent 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


Per 
Cent 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


Per 
Cent 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


City: 











DPOTGEE oS. 55 ce eats 51 51 100.0 
Umiee Cae oe a es ces 33 33 100.0 
yo AUR Se in head et 1,258 1,258 100.0 
Tenth Congressional District 
No. Holding 
No. Teachers om ey Per 
Organization Employed in T. E. Cent 
County: 
I eee 251 251 100.0 
City: 
emer erie 748 720 96.2 
WE kc ee 999 971 97.2 
Institutional Membership 
No. Holding 
eo 
in T. E. 
Name of Institution: 
Austin Peay State College... ... .. 6.025. Disisae.. 25 
Battie Ground AGOGO... oo... 5. 5. bass cae stens ih 
en I TE nas EE 27 
eh GUN Wi 2 aes: cca 55,6 s BRERA SBM izjae cls 60 
Danse) TAmeOORET TOMO Sol. se eee ceases 34 
East Tennessee State College.................... 38 
Freed-Hardeman College........................ 1 
MI MI 3 2 oo acne a da Ve Sele elaine ai ter 5 
oases kc CS dae, oe we BOI StS 10 
MII 2a org. odbc. o-cth oaroe aks 8 SNM OR 2 
Demis Bente Comeee.§.. 6s OE 55 
Middle Tennessee State College............. , a 
Peabody College and Demonstration School...... 81 
State Department of Education.................. 111 
Tennessee College for Women................... 1 
Tennessee Industrial School..................... 29 
Tennessee Military Institute..................... 5 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute.................. 33 
Tennessee School for the Blind............... 20 
Tennessee School for the Deaf................ . 40 
Trevecca-Nazarene College...................... 1 
RD: SEMI 55... 5 5 nds ex aR SEE re Cale 1 
PUES GE, GN TOI 5 nb a oe SF wK BO slewS!. oe 5 
Uiiwermiiy Of Teme o.oo ne eee des TS 72 
University of Tennessee Junior College.......... 18 
Weamleriint: LIV .. so. ec 8. Sk ak eae ee see 8 
Ward-Beimont Comeme... : : ciel. 15 
TI PO iis ac oi no epncan Ree hyp Ek ate 12 
TO. a ee eee 747 
Recapitulation 
No. Holding 
No. Teachers Tr rT Per 
Employed in T. E. A. Cent 
Counties and Cities: 
First District ....... .. 2,765 2,765 100.0 
Second District ........ 2,916 2,916 100.0 
Third District ......... 2,103 2,034 96.7 
Fourth District ........ 1,552 1,552 100.0 
Fifth District ..... ... 1,854 1,354 100.0 
Sixth District ...... . ee 1,138 100.0 
Seventh District ...... 1,426 1,426 100.0 
Eighth District ........ 1,289 1,289 100.0 
Ninth District ......... 1,258 1,258 100.0 
Tenth District ......... 999 971 97.2 
Total 16,800 16,703 99.4 
Institutions 747 
Individuals 23 
GRAND TOTAL . 17,473 
35 









(THE TENNESSEE TEACHER HAS A TOTAL CIRCULATION OF 18,000) 





FACTS ABOUT YOUR MAGAZINE 


Following are the companies which have advertised in THE TENNESSEE TEACHER during the past year, 































1944-1945. 

Advertisers Amount Advertisers Amount 
Nashville Products Co S Gees 4 Gowiieweatern at: Mormaphais. .... i505 on. cc ccc ccc cccccscccseebe $ 20.00 
Tennessee Book Company 430.00 Tusculum College xa 20.00 
L. & N. Railroa ‘aa .. 400.00 B & W Cafeteria. 17.50 
Association of American Railroads....................... .. 360.00  Bower’s..... 17.50 
Se SOON CON oo... ooo cc ceccescceccces .. 360.00 Cotton Sunde ON ai a ba din ne a HER dhe ae ew aot 17.50 
Wayne Works (A. Fassnacht & Sons). 300.00 <A. Graves & Steuwer Company tg fA SE AR SI? ER ee 17.50 
Raa I, 06 Oe Ba ae ee a a ie Ac DAG R EAS HOE awed KRNEET Oke 17.50 
Superior Coach Company hie ncnietahre ; 240.00 .Knoxville Athletic House................ccccccccceceeeccecees 17.50 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Chewing Gum Co.. 238.00 Fe errr rrr re err 17.50 
a. i Electric peertened rer ktm’ < at Memphis Blueprint Company. A 17.50 

jempany Rocko Wasa dae aodaeree 210.00 Memphis State College. ‘ 17.50 
Allyn & Bacon............. ; — a |, F. A. Owen Publishing Company 17.50 
American Seatin; ‘Company ‘ dpe soy dled ace rarity, peek NeaPe 180.00 Ee ree: 17.50 
F. E. Compton Company. eR Well ea ee, ee oe F: 180.00 Perel Lowenstein.......... 17.50 
Encyclopaedia Britannica . cocccccese Ee )863¢. © bean Commeny......... : 17.50 
Southern Railway System. 180.00 Royal Jewelers ay EE. G5 I ae Pe Pe ae i 17.50 
American Book Company. 175.00 Wray-Williams Blueprint EE, ce ctinkervaeeadonence deen 17.50 
Macmillan & Company..... 175.00 Webster Publishin aan Bae Aaidhleeaee rae bean ley ere 17.50 
Affiliated Greyhound Lines. “i eine her .. 165.00 NE sc aa SiG ccclbaid ctu civ an aic 6 ose bayarewaes 16.00 
World Book Company........ ~ ti ator .. 165.00 EI Oe OT TE OTe ee 16.00 
Andrew Jackson Hotel. Pera te , eer ee errr ree creer 15.00 
McCormick-Mathers Company ores .. 150.00 Zahner-Memphis Equipment Company....................... 14.00 
Peabody College ............. ie: ; .. 150.00 Students’ International Travel Association................... 12.00 
Gregg Publishing ey : i ee ED BOD ny coc ccadcmiseresceseces pe 10.00 
Hicks Body Company..... ; 135.00 Carson-Newman College ............ 10.00 
Quarrie Corporation ............. oad , 125.00 Commercial Bank of Knoxville... 10.00 
Bristol-Myers Company ............ yee .. 120.00 Fowler’s Furniture Company.. 10.00 
Nashville Hotel Association........................ ae ... 120.00 Glen-More Clothing Company... aie di 6p 10.00 
Laidlaw Brothers ............. Govaivea 112.50 Home Federal Savings & Loan Company 10.00 
Houghton-Mifflin Company ... :  S eee ag | Oe ee eee 10.00 
McQuidd 4 Printing Company 105.00 Knoxville Sporting Goods Company... 10.00 
Row, Peterson Company............... .--- 106.00 8. aa eee 10 
Virginia Conservation Commission.... 105.00 a I oe a5 ad abba ted 10 
Cain-Sloan Company ............... ace ; 100.00 errr 10 
a SS 5-5 ds alnra:d) sala x qusatidaaials p wkawtia oem Sac 100.00 Satinnmear Coach Company ; 10 

eM a ie 55 a 0.8 ncn wide nae 4h che pie 6.0 , ... 100.00 Yellow Cab Company..... : 10 
National Life and Accident Insurance Company... 100 Artex Card Company... as oo ? 
I grass ka once nde rsiedesacs 100 Bynum Teachers Agency is inches ica evs Sa alae tee a te aati 


Ellis & Ernest............ 
House-Bond Company ; 
Mulford Jewelry Company. 
Science Research Associates. . 
George R. Roy, Inc.. Lee aks 
Washington Tenchess Agency. Son. s6 le cna ied alan DO Or ak agencies ares Gs iaa 
Southern Dairies , ; i a 
Lem Anderson Company. 
Baum’s Florist ee. 
Bishop’s Grill 

Bonita’s iia ate 
Bradley’s Millinery Shop dea Eco: Wis MOTE cn’ ocd ee mas eee 
Chandler’s—Florist ; ee ae PR ee LLY Ree eee. PN 
Brockney Crouch, Florist eas oe oid casted 
Dunlap Trunk & Bag Company.. Cpeiksiks Seek beeen 

Max Friedman Jewelry Company.... ‘ 
Gillenwater Piano Company. . Senge 
os 2 ou BOD an wii d's aud 6-0/0 k Kaha 6 Gib: deve poeta 
Haws & Blankenship Sah esus eel 
Jennie’s Flower Shop ‘ ’ jaustwiGcc Ke 
Kenon-Taylor Company ........... schaieted k4,culeae 5 

S. H. Kress Company ae ako doralace-ciie de terae 
Marietta Modes ‘i i Re ee 
Norris Bookstore ee Meee Pee ee as 
Dr. Pepper Bottling Coney nmin Dao ies : 
Reynold’s Studios RT ae ee SORE eee ea 
Rose Mortuary ee Be et eee ee 
W. T. Roberts ee ene ee ae 
Roger’s Dry Cleaning peed AP ee 
W. C. Sharp Drugstore Vineet aaa is atte 
Snyder Jeweler’s ; 

Spence Shoe Company 
Swilley’s Studios ......... 
Tiller’s : 
Todd & Armistead......... 
Vola’s—Furrier 


Harlow blishing Carpecshion OT pet pak iy webs 

RS ohn es aso SpM ce KERS Ao a} > keno Nee aN ee ewes 

7 OS Se rere Sets 
ee I I gn ccc ccc etcatedeccesssusesveese 

Figiene a EE IT re ee wintsiinae 

EE ree ? : 

Silver Burdett Company...... Jad Reese ocd 

Southern Dairies, Inc. ... 

Oregon ———, anes 

City of Knoxvil 

Knoxville Hotel yo en SER SOE ONE ctf ED ae 

Memphis Publishing Company. og t Ries 

TREE SH wc gaged :8.d'u 6.4 4 6 44.60 6.4;0,45reie.0 008 

Knoxville News-Sentinel , fo ee 

Portland Cement Company. ore aeliks 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films kan 

New Method Book Bindery.................... 

Bell’s Booteries . De at tras npn aahoa hdl tied 

Loveman’s ........... PO here 5 S08 Aik bt da sorte 

oN i a acd tavans wep dia 

State Life Insurance Company al 

S. H. George & Sons age 

John Sevier Hotel............. 

Morris-Plan Bank aiees 

Spencer Lens Company 

George T. Brodnax, Inc.. 

Claridge Hotel 

College and Specialists Bureau 

Distributor’s Group 

Lyons-Carnahan Company 

Provident Life Insurance Company 

Scott-Foresman Company ........ 

Johnson Publishing Co.......... 

Knox County Bookstore...... 

National Dairy Council.. 
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ae Cones” Weaver’s ih eae Sih an dcw a ok Spee Se 
Scarritt College Total Proceeds from Advertising................ ... .$9,879.20 
Total Proceeds from Advertising e $ 9,879.20 
Amount Provided in Budget for Publication of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER ; . 2,000.00 
Subscriptions . ; es PORE, Wives cso, rea 176.10 
Miscellaneous Receipts. vid xagaew PR on eae , 171.46 
Total Amount Available for Publication of THe TENNESSEE TEACHER a. $12,226.76 
Cost of Publishing THE TENNESSEE TEACHER Wis vate . .$10,487.68 
Commissions and Discounts Allowed fia. .... 1,688.44 
Total Expenditure on THE TENNESSEE TEACHER i $12,176.12 
IEEE a RS Ke $ 50.64 


INCREASED ADVERTISING WILL ENABLE US TO SPEND MORE ON YOUR MAGAZINE 


You Can Help Us Increase Our Advertising by Patronizing Our 
Advertisers 
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PUBLISHED BY THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


Educational Department, Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


Teachers, librarians and parents have united in declaring that the stories in the two series listed below 
are unique as books of inspiration, entertainment and instruction for children of the Elementary 


Schools and Junior High Schools. 
THE CHILDHOOD ‘OF 
FAMOUS AMERICAN SERIES 


Each of the nineteen volumes of this series is devoted to the 


shildhood of some very great and interesting American. The 
authors impart information without sentimentality or gushing. 
They start with the facts of the heroes’ childhood, fill in dialogue, 


details of local color and action, and the result is a series of 
books as exciting as fiction. 


By Augustus Stevenson 
GEORGE CARVER: Boy Scientist; List Price $1.50. This 
is the story of the great negro scientist who produced as though 
by magic so many wonderful things from peanuts and sweet 
potatoes 
SAM HOUSTON: Boy Chieftain; List Price $1.50. Here 
we see young Sam as he spends his boyhood in a Cherokee village, 
lives in the Chief’s house, becomes a brave called by the Indian 
name, the RAVEN 
DANIEL BOONE: Boy Hunter; List Price $1.50. Young 
Daniel’s “‘school’”’ was a strange one, but it taught him many 
things that he would use later when he became America’s most 
famous woodsman, guide, scout, and breaker of trails 


GEORGE WASHINGTON: Boy Leader; List Price $1.50 


Here boys and girls of today get an excellent picture of life in 
Colonial Virginia and understand how natural it was for the 
boy leader to become the leader of men and the Father of His 
Country 


BEN FRANKLIN: Printer’s Boy; List Price $1.50. Ben is 
1 boy worth knowing, a lively boy, interested in everything, 
ambitious, fun loving. His world is full of interest 


ABE LINCOLN: Frontier Boy; List Price School Ed. $1.00 


Che boy Lincoln comes to life. We see that he did all the thing 
a boy in the newly settled country of Kentucky and Indiana 
was expected to do. It is easy to understand how he became 
1 great man 

ANDY JACKSON: Boy Soldier; List Price $1.50. In this 
story are revealed the qualities of the chieftain who all! his life 


long fought for freedom—the brave, beloved, unconquerable 
“OLD HICKORY.” 


By Helen Albee Monsell 
YOUNG STONEWALL: Tom Jackson; List Price $1.50 
You will enjoy this story of one of our country’s heroes, the 
good times he had as a boy, his life at Jackson’s Mills, his school- 
ing, his work at the gristmill and sawmill, how he became a 
constable, and went to West Point. 
BOY OF OLD VIRGINIA: Robert E. Lee; List Price School 
Ed. $1.00. In Boy of Old Virginia, Miss Monsell presents the 
finest product of the way of life that is gone but which was 
definitely an influence in the building of America. 
TOM JEFFERSON: A Boy in Colonial Days; List Price 
School Ed. $1.00. Here is the freckled, red-faced boy, Jefferson, 
how he played, worked, studied, and adventured. You will 
see in him as a boy the traits that were to make him famous 
in Many ways. 
DOLLY MADISON: Quaker Girl; List Price $1.50. This is 
the story of Dolly Payne, born in Virginia, later married James 
Madison, fourth president of the United States, and thereafter 
became known to everyone as Dolly Madison. 


By Helen Boyd Higgins 

STEPHEN FOSTER: Boy Minstrel; List Price $1.50. The 
author has caught the spint of adventure, of fun, of interesting 
character and scene in her story of the “boy who made America 
sing.”’ 

ALEC HAMILTON: The Little Lion; List Price $1.50. 
Aiec Hamilton grew up on St. Croix Island in the West Indies 
more than a hundred and fifty years ago. Although he loved 
fun and excitement just as any other boy, he never once forgot 
his great dream of helping the colonies on the mainland. 








By Miriam E. Mason 
WILLIAM PENN: Friendly Boy; List Price $1.50. This 
delightful book will do much to revise young readers, history- 
book picture of William Penn—that of a big man in a broad- 
brimmed hat 
YOUNG AUDUBON: Boy Naturalist; List Price $1.50. 
This is the story of John James Audubon—the little French boy 
who became so celebrated a name in America that his bronze 
bust rests in the Hall of Fame. 
MARK TWAIN: Boy of Old Missouri; List Price $1.50 
Here is the story of Mark Twain’s boyhood on the Mississippi 
River. Mark Twain was just his writing name; you will find 
out why he took it 


By Jean Brown Wagoner 

JANE ADDAMS: Little Lame Girl; List Price $1.50. This 
is the charming story of the little girl with the crooked spine 
who became the founder of Hull House in Chicago. 

LOUISA ALCOTT: Girl of Old Boston; List Price $1.50 
This is the childhood of Louisa Aleott, well beloved of all young 
folk, whose “LITTLE WOMEN, LITTLE MEN” and many 
other stories enjoy a special and a permanent place on the book- 
shelf of vouth 


By Minnie Belle Mitchell 
HOOSIER BOY: James Whitcomb Riley: List Price $1.50 


When James W hiteomb Riley was born his brother Johnny 
promptly nicknamed him “Bud.” This is the story of Bud 
Riley’s happy boyhood in the little town of Greenfield, Indiana 


THE AUGUSTUS SERIES 
by Le Grand 

The eight volumes of the Augustus Series have given the irre- 
pressible young scamp a permanent popularity among children 
Here’s sheer entertainment for the young in spirit—of all ages! 
le Grand’s pictures are as full of life and fun and adventure 
as the stories 
AUGUSTUS AND THE RIVER: List Price $2.00. The story 
of Augustus and his family in a shanty boat on the Mississippi 
tiver 
AUGUSTUS GOES SOUTH: List Price $2.00. This is the 
story of Augustus hunting for lost treasures in the bayous of 
Louisiana where Lafitte, the pirate, left so many memories. 


AUGUSTUS AND THE MOUNTAINS: List. Price $2.00. 
In this book, Augustus and Lone Eagle, the little Indian boy, 
hunt Indians in the mountains of Kentucky. 


AUGUSTUS HELPS THE NAVY: List Price $2.00. Augustus 
learns of the Jap attack on Pearl Harbor and decides he will 
help his country. His experiences along the New England Coast 
where he helps capture some enemy submarines provide an 
exciting story. 

AUGUSTUS HELPS THE ARMY: List Price $2.00. Au- 
gustus is in Georgia with the Army where he helps the Army 
capture some enemy saboteurs and is commended the Army 
for his assistance. 

AUGUSTUS HELPS THE MARINES: List Price $2.00. 
Here’s that kid again! You can’t stop a real American boy 
when he gets an idea. Not content with his hilarious and suc- 
cessful exploits for the Army and Navy, Augustus now extends 
his impartial assistance to the Marines in Florida. 


AUGUSTUS DRIVES A JEEP: List Price $2.00. Here is 
Augustus busy guarding the “most important secret in the whole 
United States Army” as he drives a Jeep from Florida to South 
Carolina. 

AUGUSTUS FLIES: List Price $2.00. Here we have Augustus 
as the great flier and great detective as he helps solve the mystery 
of the kidnapped inventor of a Jet Propulsion Plane. 
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The NEW © The all-steel Arch-bilt School Bus body 


has returned. In it are incorporated all of 


A L L ‘in AY TEEL the features that made its predecessors nota- 
ble for safety and durability. Included is 
ARCH -BILT | 


the famous arch-brow and post of cold drawn 


=| ‘TH L special analysis steel. These Arch-bilt Buses 
SC 00 have been route-proved in the strenuous 
BUSES service required by today’s transportation 
demands. They will keep on delivering sat- 


isfactory service long after their first cost has 


Manufactured by 


HICKS BODY COMPANY 


LEBANON, INDIANA 


been written off. 


Without any obligation on your part—let a HICKS BODY representative explain to you 
in detail the type of construction of our new ALL-STEEL ARCH-BILT School Bus Body. 


WRITE, WIRE OR TELEPHONE 


W. J. JENNINGS - Distributor 


122 North Forty-First Street Phone Arlington 0803 


LOUISVILLE 12, KENTUCKY 




















